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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
OUR RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


UT of the last war came “The 

Big Four,” Britain, the United 
States, France and Italy. After this 
war, as it seems now, there will 
emerge a Big Three, Britain, the 
United States and Russia. And the 
biggest of the Big Three may well 
be Russia. In military might and 
prestige, in population, natural re- 
sources, in spirit, 
verve, enthusiasm, 
in zeal for its eco- 
nomic and political 
program; in confi- 
dence born of the recent discovery 
of its own power, with world re- 
nown for the valor of its soldiers 
and the skill of its generals, Russia 
will come to the peace conference 
in no mood to play second fiddle to 
any one. 

There is no need of citing statis- 
tics to demonstrate the strength of 
Russia. Too many statistics, like 
an excess dose of astronomical fig- 
ures become bewildering. But a 
few sample facts may awaken the 
imagination without stunning the 
mind. 

Consider first: Wendell Willkie, 


Nation 
Number 
One? 


flying over a bend in the Volga, 
looked down on a site upon which— . 
they told him—is to be built a plant 
which will produce twice as much 
power as the T.V.A. the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville combined. 
The ex-president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern was properly 
impressed, and so are we. 

Another sample: the population 
of Russia, constantly climbing, is 
close to the 200 million mark, while 
all other peoples in Europe except 
the Poles are failing to reproduce 
themselves. If that sort of thing 
continues a while longer, the Rus- 
sians will not be obliged to fight for 
the possession of the world, or bar- 
gain for it. It will become theirs 
by default. Even if the Germans 
had beaten them, 
the Russians would 
sooner or later sup- 
plant the Germans as masters of 
Europe. Hitler and his successors 
(if he is to have successors) cannot 
by dictatorial ukase recoup the 
losses caused by contraception. 
Declarations that motherhood is 
per se sacred—marriage or no mar- 
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riage—prohibitive taxes on bache- 
lorhood, compulsory parenthood, 
patriotic appeal for more “cannon 
fodder” are of little avail when a 
people has once learned the tech- 
nique of sex-indulgence without re- 
sponsibility. There is no substi- 
tute for the family. Howard Becker 
in Programs of Post-War Recon- 
struction, published by the Ameri- 
can Council of Public Affairs, re- 
marks sagely, “it seems unlikely 
that nationalistic enthusiasm can 
long counteract the egocentric ten- 
dencies of a civilized people.” 


F contraception be a mark of civi- 

lization, France is and has long 
been more “civilized” than Ger- 
many. The French have killed 
themselves off faster than the Ger- 
mans could have killed them. Hit- 
ler’s scheme of keeping in concen- 
tration camps Frenchmen who are 
potential fathers accentuated but 
it did not originate the process of 
the obliteration of the race. 

So too with the English. So too 
with us Americans. If the Russians 
can wait they will be rid of us all. 
They are, as Becker says, “the out- 
standing exception to general racial 
decline.” So Europe will be theirs. 

As for Asia, the yellow men will 
come into their own, whether we 
win or lose in the South Pacific. 
We can lick the Japs 
but we cannot lick 
the law of nature. 
Sequere naturam 
said the Stoics. Fol- 
low nature—or else! Civilization is 
a disease said Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. What the world calls civiliza- 
tion. Whether the fanatics who 
champion birth control, voluntary 
parenthood, spaced childbirth 
(onanism by any other name would 
smell as foul)—whether or not they 


Follow 
Nature— 
or Else 
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are in a conscious conspiracy to 
hand the world over to Russia or to 
Japan and China, or perhaps (page 
Lothrop Stoddard) to the Ethiopi- 
ans, the Senegambians, and the 
Congolese, such will be the result if 
the mass suicide of the white races 
continues. 

Kindly pardon the sociological— 
some will call it theological—digres- 
sion. 


Y main theme is “Russia,” but 
when a Catholic priest vents 
his views on that subject his words 
are discounted perhaps by as much 
as two-thirds of their value. As the 
boys say “there are two strikes on 
him before he comes to bat.” It 
isn’t fair; it isn’t sporting. Priests, 
after all, are people; parsons are 
persons. A man’s a man even if 
he dresses in black. To say “Pooh! 
a priest!” doesn’t really invalidate 
a fact about Russia. 
But, prejudice being 
often more potent 
than principle, I 
shall from this point 
forward say nothing that has not 
the support of two scholars (in fact 
of five scholars and of an entire or- 
ganization), pro-Russian, sympa- 
thetic to Sovietism and heartily in 
favor of American co-operation 
with the Stalin Government now 
and after the war. 

I have under my eye a valuable 
little book America, Russia and the 
Communist Party in the Post-War 
World, prepared by a Commission 
of Five, Selma M. Borchardt, John 
M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, George 
S. Counts and John L. Childs, writ- 
ten by the last two and published by 
the John Day Company of New York 
($1.25). The two gentlemen who col- 
laborated in the writing are profes- 
sors at Teachers College, Columbia 


Don’t Take 
My Word 
For It 
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University, members of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Profes- 
sor Counts in particular is consid- 
ered by conservatives to be sev- 
eral shades deeper than pink, if not 
actually flaming red. I have heard 
teachers brand him “Communist,” 
but it is only fair to say that his 
publishers claim that he and his 
confrere Dr. Childs helped break 
the power of Communists in the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
It is refreshing to know that it has 
been broken. Some of us, being not 
up to the moment, confess that we 
hadn’t known it. But the point is 
that the authors of the little book 
have been and remain pro-Soviet. 
They have not apostatized from 
“the cause” even though they must 
be greatly disillusioned. 

Finally be it noted they have no 
feeling against Russia because of 
religious sentiment. They show no 
signs of being horrified at the perse- 
cution of religion in Russia. They 
speak of “the unenlightened despo- 
tism of the Tsar and the Church,” 
and they affirm confidently and with 
obvious satisfaction that “the back- 
ward Russia of the bearded peasant, 
the wooden plow and the ikon is 
gone forever.” 

With that introduction I place 
myself under their aegis, and I sug- 
gest that any objections alleged 
against the following paragraphs 
be addressed to them, rather than 
to me. 


OR authors say that the United 


States and the Soviet Union 
should “each make profound ad- 
justments in its political and eco- 
nomic structure and procedures.” 
We are familiar with our own po- 
litical and economic structure and 
procedures. So with Drs. Childs 
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and Counts as ciceroni, let us in- 
spect the Communist structure and 
especially the Communist proce- 
dure. 

Putting it plainly, the Communist 
procedure, at least ad eztra, is to 
produce chaos. The Russian lead- 
ers seem to have read in Genesis 
that God created the world out of 
chaos. They aim to create another 
world, but first they must have 
chaos. This is no mere jest. The 
first article in the creed of Marxian 
Communism (which our authors 
repeatedly‘ declare has never been 
adequately repudiated) is world 
revolution. Revolution requires 
chaotic conditions in which to work. 

And now I quote: “The Soviet 
State [has] sought to undermine 
the social structure, to disseminate 
revolutionary ideas and to advance 
its ends in the enemy countries.” 
The Russian leaders 
have “presented to 
their people a high- 
ly distorted picture 
of life in America; they have exag- 
gerated the exploitation of workers 
by private employers, of colonial 
peoples by their imperial masters,” 
and so on, and so on. In other 
words, they have in countries not 
their own, attempted to produce 
civil war. 

Drs. Childs and Counts call at- 
tention to the fact that capitalistic 
countries in turn have misrepre- 
sented Communism, but I imagine 
that no amount of misrepresenta- 
tion could do the Soviets an in- 
justice. The truth is more startling 
and disturbing than any misrepre- 
sentation. 

Besides, Russian Communism 
from its origin challenged the Capi- 
talistic world with a program of 
universal revolution. It could hard- 
ly be expected that the Capitalistic 
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countries would remain supine un- 
der that challenge. It would have 
been not only stupid but criminal 
of the Democracies passively to 
await their own extinction. If they 
interfered in the internal affairs of 
Russia (and they did) they had at 
least the excuse that Russia threat- 
ened to interfere in their internal 
affairs, and did interfere, and con- 
tinues to interfere. 


OMMUNISTS have perfected the 
technique of double dealing, 
and of “playing both ends against 
the middle.” They repudiate par- 
liamentary method, but when it 
has suited their purpose they have 
taken advantage of parliamentary 
method. In America the party, 


as Drs. Counts and Childs declare, 
“has trained its members in the 
mastery of the tricks of parliamen- 
tary tactics, in the ways of delaying 


and speeding up action in public 
meetings, in the methods of wear- 
ing down opponents and of confus- 
ing issues, in the techniques of cre- 
ating division . . . and generally in 
an ever developing variety of means 
by which the procedures of demo- 
cratic group deliberation can be 
manipulated by a minority in order 
to attain predetermined ends... 
The Communist 
Party in the United 
States tries to be 
both legal and con- 
spiratorial, above 
ground and under- 
ground at one and the same time.” 
It uses Law and Order to destroy 
Law and Order. It utilizes the 
privileges of Democracy to ruin 
Democracy. It cries for free speech 
in order to silence free speech. It 
pretends to be the party of Progress 
but on occasion it makes common 
cause with “blackest reaction.” 


Fair or 
Foul: 
Foul 
Preferred 


In view of this policy of gyration 
and tergiversation it is not strange 
that Stalin made a neutrality pact 
with Hitler, or that Russia even yet 
remains at peace with our enemy 
Japan. Anomalies, contradictions, 
inconsistences, are quite in accord- 
ance with the permanent Russian 
policy of duplicity. “The Third In- 
ternational,” say our authors, “were 
for and against separate Communist 
trade unions, they were for and 
against the united peoples’ front, 
they were for and against collective 
security, they were for and against 
the ‘great democracies of the West,’ 
they were for and against Hitler and 
Mussolini, and they were for and 
against the War with the Fascist 
Powers in accordance with the shifts 
in the Soviet Union’s conception of 
how her own national interests at 
the moment could be best served.” 

Add to this the “anomaly of the 
recall from libraries and bookshops 
of textbooks which had become in-. 
consistent with the Party line in 
[now I beg leave to italicize] its 
never ending turns and twists.” 

Apparently the Mexican jumping 
bean is not more erratic or elusive 
than Soviet procedure, nor have our 
American shell-game experts a“ 
skill not shared by 
the sharpers of Mos- Keep Your 
cow. Now you see Eyes Peeled 
the Soviet policy 
and now you don’t; it’s here, no it’s 
there. And it is never where you 
guess it to be. 

In spite of all that, Drs. Counts 
and Childs advocate continuing and 
solidifying our association with So- 
viet Russia. Perhaps they are right, 
but let’s make sure that Uncle Sam 
does not find himself among the 
rustics on one side of the table, with 
the slickers manipulating the shell 
on the other side. 
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R myself I find the lie direct 

less objectionable than “never 
ending turns and twists.” Also I 
think it best to call a lie a lie. When 
we see or hear a lie we should cry 
“Lie!”, just as a 
referee in a game 
must cry “Foul” 
when he sees a foul. 
If the game is to be 
“on the level” the umpire cannot 
because of politeness do damage to 
truth. 

For example: Drs. Counts and 
Childs write: “The fact that the 
Soviet Government disclaims all re- 
sponsibility for the Third Interna- 
tional and represents each national 
Communist Party as sovereign in 
its own country has long since 
failed to deceive any informed per- 
son respecting the realities of the 
situation. The behavior of the vari- 


Turns, 
Twists, 
Lies 


ous official Communist parties of 
the world before, during, and after 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact establishes 
irrefutably this organic connection 
with Moscow.” 

To deny an irrefutably estab- 


lished fact is to lie. Why not say 
so simply? Why bother with the 
circumlocution “long since failed to 
deceive?” Isn’t it better to stick a 
scalpel into a sac of pus than to mas- 
sage it gently with an ointment? Of 
course if one diplomat says “You’re 
a liar” the retort may be “You’re 
another.” But on the other hand 
the two “realists” may laugh and 
confess, “Yes I was lying; we were 
both lying; since we cannot deceive 
one another let’s get down to busi- 
ness. You come clean and I'll 
come clean.” 


PEAKING of lies and liars: in 
Life for March 29th, Joseph E. 
Davies, our former Ambassador to 
Moscow confronted with the ques- 
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tion: “Winston Churchill once de- 
scribed Russian foreign policy as ‘a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.’ Can you make sense 
of it?” answers: “In my opinion, 
the best approach to the solution 
of the ‘riddle’ is to forget the epi- 
gram and set to one side the idea of 
either an enigma or a mystery. The 
riddle, if riddle there be, from my 
experience can best be solved by 
the simple approach of assuming 
that what they say, they mean; that 
they are honest in their beliefs, 
speak the truth and keep their 
promises.” 

Time and again the Communists 
have referred to truth as “a bour- 
geois virtue.” It is comforting to 
notice that Mr. Davies remains 
bourgeois after a sojourn in the 
land of the proletariat. But does 
our State Department send to 
Europe, and above all to Moscow, 
simple-minded unsophisticates who 
proceed upon the supposition that 
diplomats, especial- 
ly Muscovite diplo- 
mats, mean what 
they say, speak the 
truth and keep their promises? No 
wonder we have a reputation abroad 
of being rank amateurs. Between 
Winston Churchill and the gullible 
Mr. Davies (if indeed he be as gul- 
lible as he pretends) I would choose 
the blunt and realistic Prime Min- 
ister rather than the sentimental 
idealist who thinks the men of Mos- 
cow tell no lies. 

Mr. Davies in reply to another 
question, in the same series, “Is 
there religious freedom in Russia” 
uses up two-thirds of a column and 
expends some four hundred words. 
It reminds me of the story of the 
Chinese witness who being called 
upon to testify in an American 
court poured forth a stream of gib- 


Innocents 
Abroad 
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berish for ten minutes. When the 
Judge asked for a translation the 
interpreter replied, “He says ‘No’ 
your honor.” Mr. Davies spoke 400 
words but he didn’t say No. It 
would have stuck in his throat. He 
is still bourgeois. 


HERE is, however, a weak spot 

in the Soviet armor: too much 
impetuosity, too little patience. 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. No, 
nor in a century. Neither can an 
Empire stretching from the Baltic 
to the Pacific, comprising one-sixth 
of the earth’s sur- 
face and including 
200 million hetero- 
geneous people be 
amalgamated with a five-year or a 
ten-year plan. The Communists 
are too ambitious and altogether 
too totalitarian. Our authors say: 
“Following the seizure of power 
the Party proceeded to fashion a 
governmental structure, including 
legislative bodies, courts, police 
and armed forces, and cultural in- 
stitutions; . . . it launched a pro- 
gram, first for the socialization of 
industry, mining, transportation, 
commerce, and banking; later for 
the collectivization in some form of 
agriculture and even of handi- 
crafts. Also through the systematic 
use of schools, press, libraries, 
cinema, theater, radio, and other 
cultural agencies the Party sought 
to mold the mind and character of 
the population in conformity with 
the ideals and the institutions of 
the new collectivist order and with 
the naturalistic and materialistic 
ideas of the revolutionary philoso- 
phy.” 

Furthermore “they have attempt- 
ed to dictate the conduct and 
thought of all these peoples, as well 
as their appreciation in fields of 


Quick 
Workers 


art, education, morals and religion.” 
Not content with the attempt to 
make 200 million people think and 
act alike, “they endeavored to estab- 
lish revolutionary governments un- 
der their control in the neighbor- 
ing countries of Europe—in the 
Balkans, in Poland, in the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire, in Germany, 
and in Italy. They even extended 
their activities to France, Britain, 
the United States 
and Latin America. 
In the Far East the 
Communists found 
a situation peculiarly responsive to 
their revolutionary ideas and activ- 
ity. . . . They fostered nationalist 
and revolutionary movements 
throughout the Orient.” Here in 
the United States of America the 
Communist Party “sends its mem- 
bers into all organizations through 
which public opinion is made and 
expressed. . . . It penetrates par- 
ticularly the labor unions, because 
of its philosophy of proletarian 
revolution. . . . It strives to acquire 
leadership of all underprivileged 
and exploited groups, races, and 
classes, such as the unemployed, 
people on relief, Negroes, and share- 
croppers. It also seeks to penetrate 
middle-class groups and organiza- 
tion in the leadership of public 
opinion such as newspaper work- 
ers, artists, teachers, writers, social 
workers, government employees, 
and even religious bodies.” 


And 
Ambitious 


MERICANS might well become 
furious at the attempt of the 
Soviets to make us over body and 
soul in their own image and like- 


ness. It is rank impertinence of a 
nation of virtual slaves to try to 
persuade us to put on manacles, 
and not only impertinent but trea- 
sonable of American citizens in 
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league with immigrant aliens to 
conspire to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment and to foist upon us an 
abhorrent substitute. 

Drs. Counts and Childs declare 
that “the path of Communism is 
strewn with the wreckage of per- 
sons and movements .. . it adds not 
one ounce of strength to any liberal 
democratic or humane cause... it 
weakens, degrades or destroys 
every cause that it touches... it 
has betrayed the social idealism of 
many of the finest youth of our 
country ... it has set labor union 
against labor union, liberal against 
liberal, worker against worker, race 
against race and thus dissipated the 
resources of democ- 
racy.” The two gen- 
tlemen who make 
that multiple indict- 
ment remain in sympathy with the 
Soviet aims. How they can do so 
is their own affair. Their logic is 
beyond me. But one fact looms 
large out of the text of their little 
book: Moscow has given us abun- 
dant reason to fear Communism. 


No, Thank 
You! 


HE attitude of the British Labor 

Party to the Soviets deserves 
consideration. That party, com- 
pared with our A. F. of L. and C.1.O. 
seems sometimes alarmingly leftist. 
But it has resisted all allurements 
to go Communist. Recently its Ex- 
ecutive Committee issued a state- 
ment which for honesty and courage 
may be commended to those of our 
fellow citizens who seem to think 
that our military alliance with Rus- 
sia demands that we conceal our 
dislike for the methods of the So- 
viets. In reply to the latest request 
of the English Communists that they 
be affiliated with British Labor, the 
Executive Committee replied that 
the Communist Party had been 
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guilty of “somersaulting of the most 
contemptible kind.” And they go 
on: “At the most critical moment in 
British history, when this country 
was the only resisting bastion of 
democracy, the Communist Party 
seized every opportunity of creating 
disaffection and defeatism. Every 
possible grievance was most dis- 
honestly exploited not only in the 
workshops, but even 


among the worried “Con- 
and anguished peo- temptible 
ple who found refuge Somer- 
in the shelters of un- saulting” 


derground London. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for 
the future of mankind that this 
dangerous activity was not more 
successful. The whole world 
thought we were ‘out.’ Driven from 
Europe, blasted from the sky, this 
was the moment chosen by people 
who now profess a desire to ‘control 
disruptive elements’ for their de- 
featist propaganda. If it had suc- 
ceeded we could not have equipped 
ourselves to face the enemy as we 
can now. We should have been 
crushed by the Fascist-Nazi hordes. 
The whole world would have become 
a Fascist empire, and Gestapo thugs 
would have been strutting about 
the streets of Moscow and London.” 


FAIRLY constant reading of the 

English papers has made me feel 
—I blush to say it—that we Ameri- 
cans are less honest than the British 
in the expression of 


our views with re- Free 

gard to the war and Speech: 
the conduct of the British 
war, the peace and Brand 


plans for peace, and 

above all in regard to what are our 
obligations to Josef Stalin and the 
oligarchy that rules Russia. The 
British have no such inhibitions. 
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They are vastly more outspoken 
than we. Compare Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches with the Milquetoast ut- 
terances of our “statesmen.” Any 
American reading British Labor’s 
excoriation of the Commies would 
say “That’s telling them”! But why 
don’t we tell them? Why are we not 
only inhibited but prohibited from 
telling them? Is speech less free in 
America that in England? And the 
press! Why, for example, do read- 
ers of such comments as these in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD exclaim 
“How bold!” And “how long will 
this be allowed to continue”? Bold- 
er things than these appear day 
after day in the English press and 
I dare say are spoken in the streets 
of London, even perhaps with 
“bombs bursting in air.” The Brit- 
ish themselves boast that there is 
more freedom in England than in 
America. 


I have often heard 
them say that Americans talk free- 


dom while the British live it. To 
come to the case in question— 
has any party in America of equal 
importance and responsibility with 
the Labor Party in Britain told the 
Communists off in any such un- 
equivocal language as that of their 
British brethren? If not, why not? 
Do I hear that bromide, “Don’t rock 
the boat”? What kind of boat do 
these scary passengers think they 
are on? Have they never read Long- 
fellow’s “Fear not each sudden 
sound and shock, ’tis of the wave 
and not the rock”? Has our Ship 
of State become a canoe in which 
we have to sit stock still and hold 
our breath? 

The American Ship of State is 
not so flimsy as our “Sit-down- 
and-be-still”-fellow-citizens imag- 
ine. If our alliance with Russia is 
so insecure that we mustn’t look at 
it, examine it, tell the truth about 
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it, it is one heck of an alliance. 
The wickedest traitor on land or sea 
is the liar who says “All’s well” 
when all is not well. The worst 
enemy of the American people is the 
fellow who fears the truth and con- 
ceals it. 


RS. COUNTS and Childs warn 
us not to indulge in wishful 
thinking about a change of aim or 
a change of method on the part of 
our Russian allies. They say, “At 
the close of the War the Soviet 
Union will be as thoroughly com- 
mitted as ever to the doctrines and 
institutions of collectivist economy. 
... So far as the public record goes 
the Soviet leadership has never un- 
equivocably repudiated its interpre- 
tation of capitalist democracy and 
its revolutionary philosophy and 
program.” 

These two reasonable critics de- 
mand “the repudiation of the Com- 
munist International and all of its 
works,” and in particular the “Dis- 
solution of the Communist Party 
in America.” But 
they admit that “the 
Communist Interna- 
tional, designed as 
a means of making 
war upon the Capitalistic States- 
has been continued down to the 
present time.” The Soviets, they 
say, cannot indefinitely postpone or 
evade the choice between attending 
to their own domestic welfare and 
stirring up strife in all the world. 

What harm, therefore, can come 
if we Americans demand as a guar- 
antee of our own security that the 
Soviets make their choice and pro- 
claim it openly before we get any 
deeper into this dubious alliance? 
If that mere question is treason 
make the most of it. To me it seems 
elementary American patriotism. 


Honest 
Writers: 
Good Book 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OMEONE has written what 
seems to me an _ altogether 
superfluous book You Can’t Do 
Business with Hitler. Most of us 
have known that rudimentary fact 
since we first heard of Hitler. True, 
there were politicians and finan- 
ciers who seemed not to know it. 
They dickered with 


You Can Hitler, bargained 
Do Business with him, made con- 
with Stalin? tracts with him, 


loaned him hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and of 
pounds sterling. But persons with 
no ax to grind and no game to play 
were not so foolish. What interests 
us is whether we can do business 
not with Hitler but with Stalin. 
The British Labor Party seems 
to answer “No,” and I imagine that 
the British Government feels that 
it is playing poker with Stalin 
rather than doing business with 
him, just as we Americans are for 
the moment playing poker with 
Franco. I don’t suppose that any 
full grown man—full grown men- 
tally—has any illusions about the 
friendship of a dictatorship for a 
democracy. Systems that logically 
clash have a tendency to clash 
physically. If they don’t, it is a 
miracle. 


HE elder J. Pierpont Morgan gave 

utterance years ago to a maxim 
that might have come from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, or from McGuf- 
fey’s Second Reader, “We do busi- 
ness on character.” What he meant, 
I imagine, was not that he would 
lend money on character without 
collateral, but that if a man had 
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millions in assets the House of Mor- 
gan would have nothing to do with 
him unless convinced of his moral 
integrity. I wonder if all of our 
fellow citizens who are vociferous 
for Russia and contemptuous of 
any man who says “watch your 
step,” are really convinced of the 
moral integrity of the Soviet Dic- 
tatorship. Such innocence may be 
beautiful but can we do business on 
beautiful innocence? 

Note that I am not dogmatizing. 
I am only wondering. And I repeat 
that if some critic of what appears 
in the preceding paragraphs feels 
the urge for contro- 
versy let him first No Dogmatic 
read the amazing- Definition 
ly compact little 
volume of Drs. Counts and Childs 
and then address his challenge to 
them. They have been to Russia 
and I have not. They have leaned 
far to the left, and I have always 
been a believer in old-fashioned 
American democracy. They have 
been in immediate conflict with 
Communists in an educational asso- 
ciation; I have had no such close 
contact. The facts they allege have 
been generally known but have 
never been more succinctly or more 
forcefully presented. The conclu- 
sion they reach happens not to be 
mine, but perhaps they can con- 
vince others of the need of a closer 
American alliance with Russia now 
and after the war. The only con- 
clusion I can reach with confidence, 
not to say certainty, is that when a 
Democracy associates with a Dic- 
tatorship, the Democracy had better 
walk warily. 








POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
(The Same Mistake Twice?) 


By J. T. Wuirte, S.J. 


ROM the tenor of recent periodi- 
cal articles and political speeches 

one might be led to believe that the 
economic order of the nation can be 
changed as suddenly as a juke box 
record. Just push another button 
and you have another tune. After 
the war, we are told, things will be 
different. We shall enjoy an econ- 
omy of plenty, the good life, an 
abundance of everything for every- 
one. We shan’t return to the 
debacle of twenty-nine. We have 
learned our lesson. Have we now? 

Few of us would say that such a 
socio-economic paradise would be 
less than a great movement. But 
great movements are not born in 
the wink of an eye. They too must 
go through a long period of evolu- 
tion and it is only after a painful 
and precarious labor that they are 
brought into the full light of day. 
Nor are the different phases of de- 
velopment as distinctly marked as 
the table of contents of the text- 
books that record them. Rather, 
the transitions are labored and 
scarcely perceptible. For the most 
part we simply know after a time 
that things are not the same. 

It is somewhat like the Kansas 
weather. One day you wonder if 
perchance the Ruler of the universe 
has taken a vacation and left Dame 
Nature to her whims. For you 
would swear it is May in December. 
Then you awaken next morning, 
chilled to the marrow, to find the 
good earth nestling reassuringly 
under a fluffy blanket of snow. You 


_ success. 


just shrug your shoulders and get 
out your winter clothes. If you 
would bother to reflect, you would 
recall that for several days the wind 
had been banking warm moist 
clouds against the northern sky, 
and that late yesterday afternoon it 
had begun to shift to the north. 
Nature has been following her usual 
laws. She has just been preparing 
a good winter snow storm. 

During the full vigor of an eco- 
nomic trend there is an elation over 
manifestations of success, a feeling 
of power and security in physical 
growth. The weaknesses of the 
system are not yet apparent, the 
suffering almost unconscious. Then 
the suffering of the less fortunate 
becomes conscious; sores begin to 
appear on the surface of our eco- 
nomic life; and men become aware 
of the need of investigation and ap- 
praisal. 

A period of observation follows, . 
not all at once, but here and there, 
bit by bit. For a time, the efforts 
at analysis are not too orderly and 
scarcely at all effective. They who 
are fortunate are too busy with suc- 
cess to notice. And when they 
have half seen out of the corner of 
their eyes, they quickly turn away 
lest they see too clearly. The less 
fortunate are busy trying again, too 
accustomed to old landmarks to be 
lured away from the beaten path to 
Man must suffer a great 
deal before he will turn down an 
untraveled way. 

Data must be co-ordinated and 
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studied systematically before the 
seeds of change can be sown. The 
system in vogue must be analyzed 
in the light of careful observation. 
Gradually a few thoughtful men 
will become convinced. They will 
map out a course, and ever so cau- 
tiously take the first precarious 
step. Others will take notice. Some 
will follow; others will oppose 
them. And it is only when the new 
force grows too strong for the con- 
fining walls of conservatism, that it 
will burst forth in full life. Even 
then it has to face a long difficult 
struggle for existence. 

To the casual observer this burst- 
ing into light marks the beginning 
of a new era, a period of reconstruc- 
tion. But the beginning was long 
before this; the reform movement 
then well on its way, its continued 
growth possible only because of all 
that had gone before. 

There is no good reason for ex- 
pecting the post-war reconstruction 
to prove an exception to this nor- 
mal process of socio-economic 
change. It is easy enough for poli- 
ticians, labor leaders, and indus- 
trialists to promise us a new post- 
war order, an economy of plenty, 
no unemployment, large incomes. 
But promises without intelligent 
plans are scarcely more than day 
dreams, and plans without action 
remain in the realm of ideas, good 
perhaps for speculation, but not 
very nutritious for the hungry fam- 
ily of an unemployed man. 

If we are to do better than we did 
after the last war, we must do more 
than reassure ourselves with en- 
couraging promises. We must go 
beyond the laying of plans to be 
put into effect by mere promulga- 
tion at the moment the last shot is 
fired. Things don’t happen that 
way in the economic order. We 
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must begin now to set in motion the 
forces of a new order; so that, when 
the war is over, it will be strong 
enough to resist the temptation to 
return to the good old days, far 
enough along the way to carry with 
it the men who come back to 
civilian life. For after the war we 
shall have precisely what we have 
prepared during the war. 

The sad thing is, what we are now 
preparing is quite different from 
what we promise ourselves. It 
seems rather to be the same thing 
and more of it. Who now is think- 
ing in terms of eighty acre family 
farms, of decentralized production 
in rural towns and villages, of part 
time farming suburbs like Suffern, 
N. Y. One almost hesitates to utter 
such a thought for fear of being 
branded a fifth columnist. It is 
more than a tendency; it is a fact 
that we are going all out for cen- 
tralization. Cities like Wichita, 
Kans., have doubled their popula- 
tion. In less than a year nearly one 
million people have left their farm 
homes. Our already large city 
plants like Allis Chalmers and A. O. 
Smith have exploded into square 
mile masses of steel and glass. 

We are so enamored of the false 
notion that bigness is synonymous 
with efficiency that we give little 
thought to co-ordination of small 
existing units of production wher- 
ever possible. Rather we sacrifice 
the small producer to fatten the 
large, so that Mr. Nelson can an- 
nounce with scarcely the flick of an 
eyelash that thousands of small 
scale manufacturers have gone out 
of business during the past year. 
For all this, we take it, is in the in- 
terest of the war effort. It is re- 
markable how quickly the hum of 
industry and the glare of illumi- 
nated assembly lines deafen our 
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ears and blind our eyes to the un- 
savory sounds and sights of grow- 
ing city slums. It is all in the in- 
terest of the nation at war. Or is it? 

On the one hand, there is the 
necessity of directing materials and 
effort into the channels of war pro- 
duction; on the other, the sad fact 
that greed and opportunism are 
ignoble enough to hide behind the 
patriotic phrases of unthinking en- 
thusiasm. Certainly there is some 
proportion between the needs of the 
soldier in uniform and the soldier 
in overalls. True patriotism does 
not require that we walk blindly. 

No matter what we think of 
woman’s place in life in the ab- 
stract, all of us must admit that 
during a time like this many of 
them must of necessity find their 
way into the assembly line. Conse- 
quently, when the President con- 
gratulates the women of America for 
their enthusiastic acceptance of the 
industrial burden left them by the 
men who have joined the armed 
forces, we can share his gratitude. 
But when he suggests that there 
will be millions more in overalls, 
he must grant us the privilege of 
proceeding with our heads as well 
as our hearts. 

Who are these women who will 
go into the factories? Are they the 
soft armed daughters of the well-to- 
do, who have no other responsibil- 
ity to humanity? Or are they the 
wives of the poor, the mothers of 
America, hardened to more than 
the demands of industry by the un- 
selfish sacrifice of raising a family 
on less than a human family in- 
come? If we must have women 
workers, at least let’s not take those 
who already have more than enough 
work in the most sacred sphere of 
womanly endeavor. Let us make it 
clear that the mother of small chil- 
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dren does an equally patriotic thing 
in seeing to it that they grow up 
to be a worthy generation of Ameri- 
cans. 

This, then, is something of what 
we are doing. We are accelerating 
the processes of centralization in 
an already over-centralized world. 
We are crowding more families in- 
to already over-congested cities. We 
are encouraging harmful commer- 
cialization of agriculture. We are 
hastening the complete collapse of 
palsied American family life. We 
are feeding fuel to the dangerous 
fire of woman labor. Much of what 
we are doing is of the necessity of 
national emergency, and on that 
ground we excuse ourselves. But 
emergency measures are wisely 
temporary affairs. How permanent 
is this thing we are building? What 
are we doing now to make sure that 
it will pass with the passing of the 
emergency? For that we shall be 
held accountable to the men who 
come back to what we have pre- 
pared for them. 

It is a matter of experience that 
it is far easier to attract men to the 
city than to get them back onto the 
land, far less difficult to induce in- 
dustry to grow at the expense of the 
other fellow than to force over- ~ 
grown industry to break up into 
more human units. Likewise it re- 
quires less effort to coax women 
away from the unsung heroism of 
saintly motherhood than to call 
them back to their duty, out of the 
focus of a perverted news lens. 
For such is the way of concu- 
piscence, the heritage of original 
sin. 

During the first World War, 
there was a shortage of labor in the 
Omaha stock yards and packing 
houses; so Negroes were shipped in 
from the South by the box car lot. 
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It was the answer to a war time 
emergency, so they were welcome 
enough. No one bothered about the 
obvious question: what will happen 
to these southern rural people after 
the emergency? Much of the local 
labor supply was in the armed 
forces, and that which remained 
was poorly organized. The man on 
the street was too busy shouting 
about saving the world for democ- 
racy to pay much attention, and 
industry wanted cheap labor to 
make high profits. The poor un- 
suspecting Negroes were delighted 
with their new position. Little did 
they realize that they were the vic- 
tims of cold opportunism. They 
made fairly good wages. They were 
actually in demand. It was a new 


experience for them. They were 
the heroes of the day. Did they re- 
turn to the South after the war? 
Certainly not. 


They remained, ex- 
pecting to retain the jobs they had 
been taught to expect, but soon 
there were not enough jobs to go 
round. For nearly twenty years 
after the war, they huddled in their 
shacks, an unwelcome minority, 
oppressed and uncared for. How 
slowly we learn that the problems 
we create today do not vanish of 
their own accord tomorrow. 

It is an American tradition that 
the independent small scale pro- 
ducer and distributor form the 
backbone of the nation. But what 
of the thousands of small scale pro- 
ducers who have been forced out of 
business by the rationing of raw 
materials? Will they be able to find 
a place in the post-war economy? 
It is more likely that public opin- 
ion will succumb to the self-admin- 
istered back slapping of big indus- 
try, and that the little man will be 
forgotten. We shall hear plenty of 
the great achievements of central- 
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ized production in meeting the war 
needs, the efficiency, the magna- 
nimity of big time American indus- 
try. Little will be said of the fact 
that the nation was bled of its vital- 
ity and asked to sacrifice most of 
its normal services and a good many 
of its necessities in order to keep 
the cumbersome bulk in motion. 
Too easily we shall forget that labor 
was silenced, transportation mo- 
nopolized, long term government 
contracts and subsidies exacted, 
woman labor tapped, rural im- 
provements abandoned. All the 
credit will go to big business. Big 
business will see to that. Who will 
hear the appeal of the decentralist 
then? Will there be government 
subsidies for the small scale pro- 
ducer, any special privileges to help 
him along until he is again in a posi- 
tion to compete for his share of the 
market? Certainly not if we wait 
until the war is over to consider 
the problem. 

We should do well to cast a criti- 
cal eye on the planned propaganda 
of big industry. Our leading peri- 
odicals are full of good will ads. 
They really offer nothing for sale. 
They just pat their sponsors on the 
back for their patriotism. One 
would think that the war producer 
had but one interest, to sacrifice 
himself to the winning of the war. 
Let’s not be fools. His war effort 
is not so all out that he has not 
taken care to protect his. domestic 
market while he grows fat on green- 
er pastures. Labor is dubbed un- 
patriotic for any energy it extends 
on protecting its interests, but it is 
only prudent for the great war in- 
dustries to maintain fully equippetl 
departments to investigate post- 
war market possibilities and pre- 
pare to take them. And what of 
the rationing program? 
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Let us be specific. Why is it 
that farmers are discouraged from 
slaughtering their own cattle? 
Why can’t a rural community get 
the materials to build a local soy- 
bean mill or to construct a local 
meat processing plant? These ma- 
terials would soon pay dividends in 
the war effort, for the local plants 
would relieve transportation, re- 
duce the demand on the big pack- 
ers who have the war contracts, 
even help supply vital war materials 
for the armed forces. But they 
would take away part of the city 
producers’ post-war market. Large 
scale food processors have spent 
millions of dollars persuading 
farmers and rural communities of a 
falsehood; namely, that it is better 
economy to let the city process the 
raw materials. It would take very 
little experience to teach the rural 
communities that it is better in 


every way to process their own food- 


stuffs. This is a time of opportu- 
nity for the decentralist, at least 
in the food industry. The large 
scale producers know this, and they 
will not hesitate to build a defense 
under the guise of patriotic regu- 
lations. 


Who will say that woman labor ' 


will vanish with the signing of a 
peace pact? Until modern industry 
takes steps to provide economic 
security for the working man, we 
have no reason to suppose that it 
is over much interested in the mor- 
al and social standing of American 
family life. In its eyes labor is a 
commodity to be purchased as 
cheaply as possible and controlled. 
If woman labor is cheaper, or if it 
can be used to break strikes and de- 
stroy the power of the unions, the 
industrialist will use it. He will 
not use it only if it is less profitable 
or unavailable. 
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These are some of the problems 
that any post-war reconstruction 
must face. They are not new, but 
they are being augmented month by 
month. There is no panacea. They 
are complex and must be faced 
squarely, each in itself, and all in 
relation to one another. Busy as 
we are with our war effort, we must 
begin now. After the war will be 
too late. For then there will be a 
mad scramble for position in the 
domestic market, a false feeling of 
prosperity and security accompany- 
ing the transfer of industry to peace 
time production. And it will be aug- 
mented by a temporary foreign mar- 
ket as it was after the last war. 
If we wait until then, we shall do 
nothing about reform, but we shall 
have the folly of the twenties all 
over again. 

It is quite impossible in an ar- 
ticle of this length to do more than 
indicate some of the things we 
might do. The details must be 
worked out more carefully. First of 
all, there is the problem of over cen- 
tralization. What can we do about 
it? 

As war production reaches the 
goals we have set for it and there is 
less need for building expansion in 
the war industries, we can free some - 
of the building materials for co- 
operative expansion in rural dis- 
stricts. In many places the co-ops 
have funds on hand and careful 
plans for expansion into the fields 
of production and distribution. All 
they need is government permission 
for the materials to go ahead. 
Small slaughterhouses in juncture 
with meat processing plants and 
locker systems, canneries, grain 
processing plants are but a few of 
the enterprises that might well be 
started now. With the scarcity of 
transportation facilities, they would 
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find a ready natural market, and 
would aid rather than hinder the 
war effort. Since co-operative 
projects do not expand beyond nor- 
mal demand, they would make for 
a healthy market condition after 
the war. And since they would pro- 
vide local opportunity, they would 
help check the steady flow of farm 
youth to the city. 

Then there is the problem of re- 
habilitating small scale independ- 
ent producers. We should antici- 
pate their needs, and wherever 
necessary set up government subsi- 
dies so that they can get started. 
Certainly a more just distribution 
of government contracts would act 
as a check on the mounting failures 
among smaller business concerns. 
If we wait until the war is over to 
face this problem, the market will 
be absorbed by larger concerns that 
have survived before we are well on 
our way to a solution. 

There is place here for a little 
hard-headed realism. No matter 
how we feel about it, there is going 
to be a certain amount of centraliza- 
tion and large scale production 
after the war. Ajircraft, modern 
rail equipment, motor cars and 
trucks, ships, and heavy machinery 
in all likelihood will be produced 
on long assembly lines. The ma- 
chinery of war production will not 
be totally scrapped. Two great 
problems will arise from this: that 
of government control, and unem- 
ployment. 

Government control of industry 
could be minimized if American in- 
dustry would follow the example 
of the Portuguese vocational group 
organization. For then labor and 
management could solve their own 
problems with their own specific 
knowledge and experience. This 
really is the American democratic 
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way of doing things; but so long as 
the bigoted American press contin- 
ues to brand all that it does not un- 
derstand as Fascism, there is little 
hope of its realization. Consequent- 
ly, there must be government con- 
trol. To what extent and in what 
form we should determine without 
delay. It is probable that the gov- 
ernment will have to enter services 
that it has heretofore left to pri- 
vate initiative. Perhaps govern- 
ment operation of the power and 
transportation systems would prove 
an effective means to government 
control of big industry. We must 
find out. 

It is more than a conjecture that 
unemployment will return with 
normal times. For unemployment 
is by no means an abnormal condi- 
tion of American industry. Before 
the war, Ralph Borsodi and Mon- 
signor Ligutti had shown us a way 
to counteract it. If industry can- 
not employ all of American labor all 
of the time, then labor must find a 
way to employ itself. Part time 
farming within commuting distance 
of the city seems to be the answer. 
Now and not after the war is the. 
time to begin. It is a matter of 
study, planning, and leadership. If 
we wait until labor is housed in the 
future slums of the city, it will be 
too late. 

Of course, this is not a complete 
solution. We must see to it that 
most of the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who came from the farm 
return to the farm; and we must 
do something to check the excess 
migration of farm youth to the 
cities. It is time for American agri- 
culture to shift from. extensive to 
intensive farming. Co-operative 
enterprises must be encouraged and 
expanded. For the problem is one 
of making opportunities for rural 
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youth on the farm and in the rural 
community. This, of course, will 
require adult education and per- 
haps government subsidy. But it 
is well worth the effort. 

The matter of woman labor is not 
a simple one. Many of the men 
who have gone to war will not re- 
turn. This will leave a large num- 
ber of women face to face with the 
necessity of self-support, for they 
will not have an opportunity for 
marriage. Then there will be many 
widows without any means of sup- 
port. You may be sure industry 
will use this as an effective argu- 
ment to justify cheap woman labor. 
How shall we counteract it? 

At the outset let us remember 
that we have a clear duty to the men 
in our armed forces to provide ade- 
quate pensions for war widows with 
children. Now is the time to set 
up the machinery for these pen- 
sions. That, after all, is part of the 
cost of war. 

How to remove unmarried wom- 
en from occupations that must be 
left open to the men who return 
and to the boys now growing up is 
a more difficult problem. Perhaps 
it will help to provide education and 
training for occupations naturally 
suited to women. But in the end 
we shall have to have strict labor 
legislation. How to effect it in the 
face of woman suffrage is a matter 
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of education and propaganda. Cer- 
tainly it would be most patriotic 
and reassuring for the women who 
take the places of men called to 
arms to pledge themselves to with- 
draw from industry at the close of 
the war. Here, as is frequently the 
case, our greatest obstacle is a force 
that could be of great assistance, 
the public press. As it is, the un- 
restrained imprudence of the news 
camera has surrounded woman 
labor with a false glamour that will 
educate women away from their 
truly enviable place in the home as 
wives and mothers of families. 
Here is our post-war reconstruc- 
tion problem, not a simple one to 
be sure. No one will assume that 
it is easy to face it during the ab- 
normal time of war, but neither 
will any sensible person conjecture 
that post-war times are more nor- 
mal. There is this to our advan- 
tage: the nation is serious and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice is more uni- 
versal than in time of peace. No 
true American wants to welcome 
our men back to the economic tur- 
moil that they left. We should 
like to offer the men a peace that is 
worthy of the price they will have 
paid for its winning. Certainly we 
shall not do it if we wait until after 
the war to begin the reconstruction 
that should have been well under 
way before the last shot is fired. 











I SHALL RETURN UNHERALDED 


By SuHrrRLEy DILLON WAITE 


|; aon to my hills I go unheralded. 

No need to send a courier ahead 
With fagots for the long extinguished fire; 
I shall go softly; it is my desire 
To pass unnoticed through the village street 
By graying landscapes now with motion fleet 
As memory. 


Long aisles of leafless elms 
Will be my guide. Their beauty overwhelms 
Me with a flood of warm remembering. 
I shall walk firmly with the easy swing ~ 
Of one who blazed this trail, compass in hand 
To mark straight roads across his native land 
For feet less resolute than his. No field 
Could lie untenanted.. They were his shield: 
Against the want of the defenseless poor 
Who came in long procession to his door. 


I stand beside an oak that gathered strength 
From careful husbandry and casts a length 

Of shadow tall and lithesome as his form. 

It, too, can do brave battle when a storm 
Comes raging down the valley some dark night, 
Mowing the weaklings under like a blight. 


On through the forest, past the flute-wood tree 
I shall go swiftly now, not lingeringly 

As in the day when all shy woodland birds 
And furry creatures listened to his words. 





NIKOLAUS COPERNICUS 


A Four-hundredth Anniversary 


By E. J. Kowracu 


F ever you chance to be in Cra- 

cow, Poland, the inhabitants will 
proudly conduct you to a monu- 
ment bearing this inscription: “Sta 
Sol, Ne Moveare!” “Sun, Stand 
Still, Move Not!” And well might 
the citizens take pride in their 
monument, for it was erected in 
memory of the great astronomer, 
Copernicus, to whom the whole 
world will pay a special tribute this 
May. Four hundred years ago this 
month, Copernicus’s famous book 
De Orbium Coelestium Revolutioni- 
bus was published. 

From his native Poland, then on 
the outskirts of the civilized world, 
young Copernicus made his way to 
the centers of learning of Europe. 
He was not long in discovering that 
what the universities offered as 
mathematics and astronomy were 
little else but confusion. The sys- 
tem then in vogue was sheer chaos. 
Dissatisfied, he returned to Poland. 
Here it was that he developed a sys- 
tem explaining the movements of 
the earth and of the planets, now 
universally accepted and known 
as the Copernican system. Like a 
prophet on an endless shore, he 
could indeed exclaim: “Sun, Stand 
Still, Move Not!” And to the earth 
and planets he could say: “Move as 
God gave you motion.” 

If we judge a scientist’s place in 
history by his influence on his con- 
temporaries’ mode of thinking and 
by his continued influence on all 
subsequent thought the name of 


Copernicus may be inscribed on the 
top of the list. 

At the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury men certainly must have been 
jarred out of their self-centered 
complacency. For at a time when 
Columbus was giving to the world 
new lands in a new hemisphere and 
proving that the “terra cognita’”’ of 
that day was not the whole of the 
world, Copernicus was opening up 
new worlds in the skies, and show- 
ing that the earth was not the cen- 
ter of the universe. His pronounce- 
ment, that the sun did not move 
around the earth but that the sun 
itself was the center of the whole 
planetary system and all moved 
around it, produced one of the 
greatest revolutions in science of 
which there is record. 

Remarkable progress had been 
made in philosophy, theology and 
in the arts from the beginning of ~ 
the Christian era to the Renais- 
sance. The physical sciences, how- 
ever, were in many instances al- 
most completely ignored. Although 
astronomy was considered one of 
the seven liberal arts taught in the 
schools of classical antiquity yet no 
new worthwhile knowledge had 
been added since the days of 
Ptolemy in 150 B. c. 

From the dawn of history man 
was interested in the skies which 
stretched nightly in grand pano- 
rama over his head. The universe 
beckoned; the stars twinkled the 
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past into the present; and space 
called man to sound its mysteries. 
Carlyle’s longings could be found in 
the ancient’s mind: “Why did not 
someone teach me the constella- 
tions, and make me at home with 
the starry heavens which are always 
overhead?” 

Primitive Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian shepherds tending their 
flocks at night learned the stars and 
their positions in the heavens and 
around natural groupings they wove 
legendary characters and _ stories. 
Later the philosophers attempted to 
explain the apparently complicated 
movement of the sun, the moon and 
the planets, which to them seemed 
to move eastward and sometimes 
westward among the stars. So it 
was necessary to imagine that each 
planet was moving in a small circle 
(epicycle) the center of which pur- 
sued a larger circular path about 
the sun. This system, taught by 
Claudius Ptolemy, an Egyptian, was 
preserved in the great Alexandrian 
Library and then handed down 
through the Arabs, after their con- 
quest of Egypt. By the time it was 
brought to Europe by the returning 
Crusaders and Moslem invaders it 
had been so frequently amended by 
new devices to explain fresh dis- 
coveries in the skies that it reached 
a complexity threatening to crash 
under its own weight. To this al- 
most insurmountable wall of theory 
set up by other scientists for almost 
fourteen centuries, Copernicus 
dared to offer resistance. At first 
he was barely heard, but later like 
a storm sweeping all in its path he 
uprooted what seemed eternal truth. 
He took the facts he had observed 
and sought the hypothesis that 
would fit the known facts. He did 
not attempt to force the facts on to 
a theory. He said, “By no other 
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combination have I been able to find 
so admirable a symmetry in the 
separate parts of the great whole, 
so harmonious a union between the 
motions of the celestial bodies as by 
placing the torch of the world—that 
Sun which governs all the family of 
the. planets in their circular revo- 
lutions—on his royal throne in the 
midst of Nature’s temple.” 

The findings of Copernicus are 
the bases of modern astronomy. 
The sun is the center of the whole 
planetary system. The earth like 
the other five planets he could ob- 
serve all revolve round the sun: 
Mercury in 87 days, Venus in 224, 
Earth in 365, Mars in one year and 
321 days, Jupiter in 11 years and 
Saturn in 29 years. Since that time 
three more planets have been dis- 
covered — Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto—but this has not in any way 
changed the findings of Copernicus. 
The movement of the earth, for in- 
stance, round the sun in one year 
explained the changing of the sea- 
sons of the year and the revolving 
of the earth on its own axis gives 
the reason for a period of darkness 
and a period of light in every 
twenty-four hours. 

The life of Copernicus was a long 
one covering seventy years. He was 
born February 19, 1473 in Torun 
(Thorn) an old Hanseatic League 
city in northwestern Poland on the 
banks of the Vistula River. His 
father Niklas was a Polish mer- 
chant of some little social standing 
who had moved from Cracow to 
Torun and there married the sister 
of Lucas Walzelrode later the 
prince-bishop of Ermland. Three 
of the four children born to Niklas 
entered the religious life. The two 
boys entered the clerical state and 
the older girl became a Cistercian 
nun and Abbess of Culm. The 
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whole family belonged to the third 
order of St. Dominic. Nikolaus was 
hardly ten when his father died and 
the bishop-uncle took it upon him- 
self to educate the children. 

From the preparatory. school at 
Torun, Nikolaus went to the Univer- 
sity at Cracow in 1491 where he pur- 
sued his classical studies. In 1497 
the uncle sent his young ward to 
Bologna to learn canon law and as- 
tronomy. While here he was ap- 
pointed, together with his brother, 
a canon of the Cathedral of Frauen- 
burg in East Prussia. In the spring 
of 1500 the two went to Rome for 
the great Jubilee Year celebrations, 
and while in Rome he obtained a 
position of lecturer on mathematics 
and astronomy. Here Copernicus 
first realized that the whole system 
of astronomy needed revision. On 
getting a further two year leave 
from the Chapter at Frauenburg he 
studied medicine in Padua and 
church law at Ferrara where he re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Canon 
Law in 1503. 

Copernicus returned to the North 
and spent some time practicing 
medicine at the episcopal court of 
Heilsburg. His services were much 
sought after by the princes and 
clergy, but he gave most of his time 
to the poor whom he served free of 
charge. He was at the command 
of the former because of social and 
family relationships and of the lat- 
ter out of the motive of pure char- 
ity. Medicine being only a hobby 
with him it did not interfere with 
his clerical status. 

That Copernicus was a cleric in 
minor orders is known but whether 
he ever was ordained a priest is not 
definitely proven. After his bishop- 
uncle died in 1512 Copernicus went 
to Frauenburg to assist in the elec- 
tion of the new bishop and was ap- 
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pointed administrator of a diocesan 
castle at Allenstein. In 1523 when 
the new bishop died Copernicus was 
made the administrator of the dio- 
cese. In 1537 he was named by King 
Sigismund of Poland when the King 
drew up a list of candidates for the 
vacant bishopric of Ermland. The 
last thirty years of his life Coperni- 
cus served faithfully at the Cathe- 
dral of Frauenburg. Finally after 
his long life of service to the Church 
he was laid to rest in the crypt of the 
Cathedral where he had labored so 
many years. All of these facts 
point to the conclusion that at least 
probably in later life he was or- 
dained a priest, though there is no 
known record of it. 

Of Copernicus’s book De Orbium 
Coelestium Revolutionibus it may 
be said that it radically changed the 
trend of thought in astronomical re- 
search. Ptolemy thought he had 
charted a course which was to last 
till the end of time. True, it was 
followed for sixteen hundred years, 
but more and more it was leading 
toward chaos. Copernicus dared to 
confront this confusion and to point 
out a path exactly in the opposite 
direction. It proved to be a path 
which has since led man to a true 
knowledge of the mathematically - 
perfect order of God’s boundless 
universe. 

Though published in May, 1543, 
the treatise was long in the making. 
The idea of a heliocentric system of 
the universe seems to have occurred 
to Copernicus while he was com- 
paratively a young man. In the Pref- 
ace which he wrote to his work he 
wondered “whether it were not bet- 
ter to follow the example of the 
Pythagoreans and of some others, 
who were accustomed to transmit . 
the secrets of philosophy not in 
writing but orally and only to their 
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relatives and friends.” So this state 
of doubt lasted as he himself said, 
“not nine years merely, but already 
going on four times nine.” Some of 
his friends tried to urge him to 
publish the book sooner. At first in 
1531 only a brief abstract in the 
form of seven axioms was printed. 
The urging of cardinals, bishops and 
friends did not prevail upon him to 
publish the whole work. It was a 
disciple of his who providentially 
appeared and preserved the valu- 
able treatise. George Rheticus left 
his professorship at Wittenberg to 
spend two years with Copernicus. 
Very shortly afterward a summary 
of the new system was printed. A 
little later Rheticus obtained an in- 
troductory chapter of the work. 
Finally just as his life was drawing 
to an end Copernicus permitted his 
manuscript to be sent to the pub- 
lishers. Rheticus left Copernicus 
to teach again and so he was unable 
to attend to the printing. Osiander 
of Nuremberg and Schoner accepted 
the task. Osiander, however, know- 
ing the opposition that would be 
aroused by the new teaching deleted 
the original preface of Copernicus 
and substituted one of his own to 
please Luther and Melancthon. 
This new preface was in pointblank 
opposition to the spirit of the origi- 
nal. The dedication to Pope Paul 
III. and the text of the book, how- 
ever, remained intact. This was 
proven later when compared with 
the original manuscript still exist- 
ing in the Library of the Counts 
Nostitz in Prague. 

Some seem to think that Coperni- 
cus made the dedication to the Pope 
as a shield against possible ecclesi- 
astical criticism. What he himself 
wrote directly contradicts that opin- 
ion: “In order that the learned and 
the unlearned equally may see that 
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I do not avoid anyone’s judgment I 
have preferred to dedicate these re- 
flections of mine to Your Holiness 
rather than to any other, because 
even in this remote corner of the 
world where I live, you are consid- 
ered to be the most eminent man in 
dignity of rank and in love of all 
learning even of mathematics.” 

A short time before death Co- 
pernicus was paralyzed on the right 
side and partially lost the use of his 
memory. It was while he was in 
this condition that the first printed 
copy was placed in his hands the 
very day he died. He was thus 
spared the knowledge of the false 
preface substituted by Osiander. 
Only later did history discover the 
falsification and the original preface 
was replaced. 


Astronomers would be at quite a 
loss today if they had not the use of 
the enormous telescopes found in 
the great observatories of Europe 
and America, or if there were no 
star photography or spectroscopes 
or any of the other almost indispen- 
sable instruments now in use. If in 
imagination we transport ourselves 
to a time when none of these instru- 
ments were yet invented we will 
better realize the difficulties under 
which Copernicus labored in gath- 
ering data to show the reasonable- 
ness of his theory. He did his work 
a hundred years before the first 
telescope was invented. For his ob- 
servations he used an awkward 
wooden instrument to measure the 
movements of the earth, moon and 
the planets. Working under such 
unfavorable conditions it was only 
natural that some of his observa- 
tions later were shown to be in- 
valid. Yet he grasped the essential 
details of the planetary system long 
before it was definitely proven. He 
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did not prove his own theory. Only 
later, after Galileo developed the 
telescope, Kepler interpreted plane- 
tary motion and Newton explained 
centrifugal and centripedal forces, 
was the theory of Copernicus estab- 
lished on firm ground. Today there 
is no doubt at all of the truth of the 
Copernican system. 

At first Copernicus’s theory did 
not attract much attention. It was 
only natural that so complete an 
overturning of the conception of the 
location of the earth and its impor- 
tance in the skies would by no 
means meet with ready acceptance. 
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In fact, it was not taken seriously 
by most astronomers until almost 
a century and a half later. They 
had no idea of the value of the new- 
ly elaborated theory. The fate of 
Copernicus was very much like that 
of another great Churchman-scien- 
tist, Abbot Mendel, who in the nine- 
teenth century worked out the laws 
of heredity by observing pea plants. 
His findings were completely ig- 
nored for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. But careful study and true 
scientific progress have since given 
both men the place they deserve in 
history. 


—<s 


dng inception of the classless society in the United States liberated 


the gentleman as well as the serf; the ideal was a whole man free 
of all knowledge to the extent of his capacities and himself the judge 
of what interested him... . It is a reverse sign of the return of the 
status or class society that children are now given “vocational guid- 
ance,” that set tests are imposed to determine what niche any one 
shall fit and fix him there. . . . He is to be card-indexed, and placed 
—as a mechanic, a fiddler, a farmer, or what have you... . Jeffer- 
son, in his variety of interests, was an authentic American; the 
attempt is now being made to eradicate the American. . . . He is not 
only to be placed; he is to have a quota, a ration card and a fixed. 
area beyond which he must not move without permission. . . . Try 
the formula on Jefferson, if you want to realize what is happening. 

—I. M. P., in the Herald Tribune Books, January 10th. 


HAT’S got into these Soviet worshippers? They seem to be 
bowled over by the sight of Russian women doing men’s work. 
As if that hadn’t been going on among the peasant classes since the 
time of Ivan the Terrible! Their remarks leave us befuddled on 
another point. Most of them talk as if civilization didn’t amount to 
shucks, after all, and that we would have been infinitely better off 
to remain in a state of savagery—which, you remember, is that state 
in which a man always shoves off the hard manual labor onto his 
womenfolks. —Mnrs. Water Ferauson, in the New York World-Telegram. 





FULFILLMENT 


By Laura ALLAN 


S she got off the train, she looked 
like a wraith blown along by 
the wind. On her widow’s bonnet, 
a frill of delicate lace stood upward 
like a halo. Silvery ripples of hair 
framed her oval face. Her bright 
hazel eyes and the rosy flush on her 
cheeks made people exclaim, “What 
a beautiful old woman!” ; 

She walked along on the porter’s 
arm, feeling a bit confused by so 
much movement and hurry all 
about her. She knew that Evelyn 
was near, coming along the plat- 
form to meet her. Second sight en- 
abled her old eyes to see a consid- 
erable distance. 


Then suddenly Evelyn was there, 
arms warm about her and her voice 


embracing too. She let go of the 
porter’s arm and began to tell them 
both what to do—Evelyn was her 
baby, even if she was nearly fifty 
years old. She looked at the long 
flight of stairs ahead of them. 

“We'll take an elevator,” she said 
briskly, that is, she meant to say it 
briskly, jauntily, but it sounded 
tired. 

“Yes, of course,” answered Eve- 
lyn, and she sounded jaunty 
enough. But as a matter of fact, 
Evelyn was choking back tears— 
her mother looked so frail. 

They spent the day in Evelyn’s 
apartment, napping, reading, listen- 
ing to the radio, eating cool, deli- 
cious food, especially the red rasp- 
berries she liked so much, they had 
them for both breakfast and lunch. 
And then in the late afternoon, they 
took another taxi down to the boat 
which would take them to Muskoka 


Landing, where Evelyn and her 
family summered. She had been 
summering there, too, ever since 
Henry had gone, ten years before— 
summer in Evelyn’s home, winter 
in Elizabeth’s. It was nice, but not 
so nice as having a home alone with 
Henry. 

After she had gone to bed on the 
boat, she wondered why Evelyn, 
who had an adjoining room, came 
and slept in her room in the up- 
per berth. And then her mouth 
twitched with a little smile—Evelyn 
was afraid that she-might die in the 
night. Poor Evelyn. She was lying 
up there now “emoting,” she knew. 
She could feel some kind of stress 
seething around her, but she her- 
self felt serene. She had lived a 
long time and had found that every- 
thing could be borne. Eighty-five 
years didn’t seem so very old! She 
was as straight as she had ever been 
and her mind was just as good— 
oh, maybe slowed down a little— 
but her memory hadn’t failed at all. 

She was glad that she was going 
to stay with Evelyn and Howard 
and Eve—she enjoyed all of them, 
and a good many of their friends 
too. Maybe this would be her last 
summer. Well, that would be all 
right. She was ready to go, wanted 
to go. In that future life, she would 
find Henry. Only she did wish she 
could have seen the Holy Land be- 
fore she died, where Jesus had 
walked and taught. 

But it really didn’t matter—that 
was one thing you learned as you 
got older—so few things really mat- 
tered. 
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“I wish Evelyn wouldn’t worry,” 
she thought as the seething struck 
her sensitive mind once more, and 
then she swallowed a little chuckle. 
What would her baby think if she 
suddenly called up to her, “Nothing 
doing. I’m going to live till morn- 
ing all right.” Instead, she called 
up, “You all right, Evelyn?” 

“Yes.” Her voice came thick be- 
cause her throat was full of tears. 
Her mother was so frail down there 
lying on her back, her face so quiet 
and peaceful. (Oh, why hadn’t she 
done more for her, taken her travel- 
ing, helped her to see the beautiful 
things in this world before she 
died!) 

She’s crying, the old woman 
thought, and wanted to ask her 
what for, but she knew that women 
didn’t like to be asked that—they 
like to be left alone when they cry. 
“Good night,” she called. 


“Good night, darling.” 
Poor Evelyn. 


There were Eve and Howard on 
the dock—how Eve had grown, she 
must be twelve years old now. If 
Jack were alive, he would be 
twenty. Well, she’d find Jack, too, 
in that future life. She waved her 
white-gloved hand, standing 
straight as a girl. People looked at 
her. Oh, well, they used to look at 
her when she was young, too, be- 
cause she was called “that lovely 
Simcoe girl.” 

She wanted Evelyn’s friends to 
come and see her, to make some- 
thing of her arrival. Funny how it 
warmed her heart to have younger 
people make something of her. But 
not many came; she was sort of an 
old story now in Muskoka, for she’d 
been coming for ten years. They 
came to see Evelyn and some of 
them didn’t even remember to come 
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into her sitting room and say “how 
do you do” to her. Folks in the 
East didn’t have as cordial manners 
as they did out in the West. 

Every year she pretended to her- 
self that when she arrived, streams 
of friends would come out to see 
her, and at Evelyn’s parties people 
would talk to her as if they knew 
she had something interesting to 
say, instead of with that manner of 
being kind to an old woman. She 
did have interesting things to say. 
You couldn’t live eighty-five years 
and not have some interesting 
things to say if people treated you 
woman to woman. Howard was the 
best, he talked with her and argued. 
She had always liked to argue but 
sometimes when Howard and she 
argued about politics, she got more 
excited than she wanted to. In fact, 
there were times,—miserable times 
that were worse than being sick— 
when everything in her seemed con- 
gested and hot, especially her head 
—and she would remember sudden- 
ly that she might fall dead, feeling 
like that, and then she would pull 
herself down into calmness. That 
wasn’t the way she wanted to go. 
She’d like to go either while she was 
asleep—just ease off and be with 
Henry—or with some kind of- 
grandeur, in some one fine moment 
that would make up a little for her 
not having been in life all that she 
had hoped to be. 

And there was one other thing 
she pretended every year, when she 
was on her way to New York; she 
pretended that this certain thing 
was going to happen. But it never 
did. She didn’t let herself think 
about it much. She read almost all 
the time. Her second sight made 
reading easy for her. She liked 
philosophy and psychology and 
biography best, and she liked to dis- 
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cuss what she read with somebody. 
Evelyn was so busy. She drew and 
painted all morning every day— 
Evelyn was an illustrator—and 
then afternoons she went to parties 
or played golf. And Howard played 
golf too, or dug in the garden. At 
nights, they went to parties. Only 
sometimes they stayed at home and 
Howard read aloud to them. Those 
were fine nights. 

Evelyn nearly always would sit 
down a few minutes as she came 
and went and she would fluff up the 
pillows and tuck the robe around 
her as she lay on the couch and 
read. “You’re sweet, but you need 
a hairdress,” she would say. And 
sometimes she would ask, “What 
do you think about as you lie here 
all day?” 

“Oh, I think about books I’ve 
read, and sometimes I say poetry to 
myself or parts of Macbeth or of 
Hamlet. And I think about boys 
and girls I used to know and pranks 
we played and what we thought we 
were going to be when we grew 
up. I'd give a lot to know what has 
become of Charlie Jones and 
Louise Black and Margaret Phillips 
—whether they are still here or 
whether they have gone on, too, like 
your papa. Sometimes, Evelyn, I 
feel as if I were the only one left. It 
makes you feel queer—as if you’d 
gone to a party and stayed on in 
the hall after everybody else had 
gone home and the lights were out.” 

“Oh, Mother, no!” 

“Yes, it does. And I think about 
things that have happened in my 
life and of what you children used 
to say and do when you were little. 
Oh, I’ve lots of things to think 
about!” 

But she didn’t tell Evelyn about 
the things she thought of most, the 
times when she was young enough 
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to have power and she took hold of 
things and made them go—Henry’s 
business and the church and peo- 
ple’s lives; the times when every- 
body in the county, especially the 
young folks, used to come to Henry 
and her for advice and assistance in 
getting started. 

Big times, with excitement in 
them! And everything had turned 
out well, and they always got their 
money back. It was good to live 
like that. Now she didn’t do any- 
thing for anybody; she just lay 
around on comfortable sofas and 
read. She could do something but 
nobody would let her. She wanted 
to do the marketing instead of Bill, 
Evelyn’s houseman, but Evelyn 
had said, “Oh, no, Mother, of course 
you’re not going to do the market- 
ing, it’s an awful job.” 

It was always like that. And at 
Elizabeth’s, too, she was given 
everything but a chance to prove 
that she could still do something. 
Why didn’t they know that there 
was still something in her strong 
and able and wise? 

Now and then she stole out into 
the kitchen and wiped the dishes 
for Hazel. It made her feel better, 
though she knew Evelyn wouldn’t 
like it if she knew it. And then one 
day she came out and found her. 

“Why, Mother, what in the world 
are you doing?” she had asked, 
quite sharply. 

“Can’t you see?” she had an- 


- swered gaily. “And you won’t find 


any better wiped dishes on this 
island!” 

And Evelyn had laughed and 
given her a little spank and taken 
her by the arm and led her back to 
the sitting room. “You, stealing 
out there and wiping dishes, a wom- 
an who has done the big things you 
have done! Why, nothing would 
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succeed in the old town unless 
you took hold. President of this 
and that, ending her days wiping 
dishes!” 

“Well maybe that’s all I’m good 
for now,” she had said jokingly, but 
she felt serious underneath. 

“No, you’re very ornamental,” 
said Evelyn firmly and tucked her 
up in a big chair with a book. She 
walked so little now that her legs 
trembled when she tried to walk 
even a block. 

The best time of the day was when 
she went out on the point to call 
them in from the beach for lunch- 
eon. She could see them only dim- 
ly because the sun on the water was 
dazzling, and so she always went. 
She liked sending her voice down 
against the surf seventy-five feet 
below. It rang out almost as strong 
as ever. And she would lift her 
arm and with one authoritative mo- 


tion inform them that luncheon 
would be served in fifteen minutes. 
And then she would watch them 
come swimming in or, if they were 
sunning, get up from the sand and 


She would 
She had 


start up the long steps. 
go back into the house. 
done her day’s work. 

Well, if that was all she had left 
to do in this world, why couldn’t 
she go out of it? She remembered 
the day Evelyn had come to her 
with a white face and told her that 
the doctor had said if she hurried 
or tried to lift things, it might be 
the end. 

“You mean I might drop dead?” 

“You might!” 
' “Well, that doesn’t scare me. If 
you told me I’d be gone in five 
minutes from now, I’d say, “That’s 
interesting. Now, I’ll know.’” 

And Evelyn had put her arms 
about her and held her tight and 
they had both laughed. 
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One windy day late in August, 
Evelyn came flying into her sitting- 
room. “Oh, Mother, get up.” She 
was helping her up off her couch. 
“The moors are on fire and it’s the 
most gorgeous and terrifying sight 
you ever saw! Here, stand up, and 
Pll get your coat. We tried to get 
home by the straight road but it’s 
all blocked up by police. Nobody 
can get through. The fire started 
over on the south beach and is 
sweeping clear across the island.” 
As she talked, she was putting her 
hat on her head and getting her into 
her coat. “Never mind your slip- 
pers, they’re all right. Everybody 
we know is lined up in cars along 
the road. It’s like old home week, 
but it’s awful, too.” 

“Oh, Mother, Grandma, come 
on,” Eve called. “It may be put out 
before we get back!” 

“Not that fire,” Evelyn answered, 
helping her mother down the steps. 

The old woman stopped short. 
“Which way is the wind blowing?” 

“Straight across the island. _ It 
won’t come near us, but they’re 
afraid that it’s going to burn all of 
Wakefield down— it’s blowing 
straight toward it.” Wakefield is a 
small village. “They have all taken 
their most valuable things out- 
and packed them in cars ready to 
run when the fire gets close.” 

They whirled along the road, 
sixty miles an hour, toward the 
little colony of Wakefield. She 
liked the excitement and the speed. 
Soon she could hear the roar of the 
fire, and see the hills covered with 
people. Beyond them were dense 
smoke and the smell of burning 
pines and grasses. 

Evelyn stood beside her, “Oh, 
Mother, it’s so sad! The lovely 
moors and those gorgeous pines!” 

“Yes, it’s too bad,” she said quiet- 
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ly. She felt very excited. This was 
like old times—danger, something 
happening. 

There was a difference now in the 
sound of the wind. “The wind’s 
changed,” she said suddenly. 

Evelyn didn’t hear her, she was 
talking. They were all making such 
a noise with their chatter that no- 
body heard her. She pulled at her 
arm. Evelyn patted her hand, but 
kept on talking. 

“Evelyn!” she called sharply in 
the tone she had used to her when 
she was a willful child. 

She turned quickly. 
Mother.” 

“The wind’s changed.” 

Everyone looked across the moors 
at the smoke. “No, I don’t think 
so, Mrs. Arnold,” answered Wilbert 
Chester. “It’s still blowing along 


“Yes, 


right toward Wakefield.” 
“No, it isn’t,” she answered stub- 


bornly. “I can hear a difference in 
its sound. It’s changed.” 

There was silence for a moment 
while they all watched the broad 
area of smoke. Then someone 
shouted, “By George, she’s right.” 

“Of course, I’m right,” she said 
stoutly, and straightened her shoul- 
ders. “Come, Evelyn, get Eve and 
get into the car. It’s blowing in our 
direction.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Evelyn. 

“Yes, it is.” She started off alone 
toward the car. No one followed 
her because they were all staring at 
the swerving smoke. She stumbled 
along the road until she found the 
car. She got in and sat down in the 
front seat. Why hadn’t she learned 
to drive a car. She could get this 
started by the time they caught up 
to her. Howard was in New York. 
It was her job to protect them. 

“Evelyn!” she called again in that 
sharp authoritative tone. But she 
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didn’t need to, because they were all 
rushing down the hill toward their 
cars. Wakefield was safe, but if 
this wind kept up, nothing could 
save Evelyn and Howard’s house. 
There had been no rain and the 
moors were like tinder. And they 
led straight up to the house. 

“Get in,” she ordered as Evelyn 
and Eve came running with the 
rest. “And drive like the wind!” 
Faster than the wind or there 
wouldn’t be any chance for them. 

And Evelyn drove. Her face was 
set and white. The house she loved 
better than anything on earth—so 
beautiful, so remote, so filled with 
precious things, pictures, great- 
grandmother’s brown mahogany— 
everything, everything that she 
adored. : 

Other cars raced after them. She 
knew that the men were saying, 
“Nothing on earth can save Eve- 
lyn’s house if the wind doesn’t 
change.” Behind them about half 
a mile the fire roared and the air 
was thick with smoke. 

Evelyn glanced once at her moth- 
er who was sitting in the front seat 
instead of the back where she 
usually sat, Eve, white, too, in the 
circle of her arms. “What if this 
excitement should kill her?” She 
began to pray silently. 

“Faster,” her mother ordered. 

She looked at the speedometer— 
seventy. She slipped to eighty. 
The slowing down as she turned in- 
to the rutty, unpaved road that led 
through the moors made her fran- 
tic. 

“Take a chance. Turn her loose,” 
came firmly from her mother’s lips. 

But what could they do if they 
got there? What had they to turn 
against that broad, hungry sheet of 
fire? Their one little well and noth- 
ing but the garden hose! 
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When they drew up into the 
curved drive, three other cars were 
close behind her, filled with men. 
They all leaped out and Wilbert 
called, “We’ll get what we can out 
of the house, Evelyn. What’ll we 
take first? We'll work until we 
have to run for it!” 

“Never mind the house!” cried 
Evelyn. “Take Mother and Eve 
down into the village. I'll get a few 
things and follow.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said her 
mother, clambering out of the car 
alone. “You men get whatever 
spades and rakes and hoes there 
are in the garage and start digging 
up there.” She pointed to the tee 
of the fourteenth hole which was 
just across the way from Evelyn’s 
back road. “Dig right along on the 
other side of the road about two feet 
wide.” She turned to Eve. “Run 
like lightning up to the Lighthouse 


and ask them to come and help with 


their hoes and spades. 
ing to make a trench.” 

Not a man there even thought of 
the frail old woman, They hurried 
off in obedience to that authorita- 
tive voice. She followed them up 
to where she wanted them to dig. 
Her hat had fallen off and she stood 
there with her shining waves ruffled 
in the wind, straight and slender as 
a young birch-tree. 

“Here, right over here! And dig 
like fury.” She walked along, show- 
ing them how. She took a rake and 
drove it down into the earth, loosen- 
ing the ground ahead of them. 

Evelyn stood a little apart. It 
was like a nightmare, that slender, 
worn figure, so frail that she looked 
as though a breath would blow her 
away, moving over the ground, call- 
ing orders; directing, showing men 
who had never had a spade or hoe 
in their hands how to dig. Their 


We're go- 
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faces were grimy with sweat, their 
smartly cut coats were thrown 
away, their throats choking, their 
eyes smarting with smoke. But how 
they dug! They were no longer 
leisured men of an idle colony, they 
were men fighting fire. 

Finally there was a space of over- 
turned ground two feet wide 
stretching between the fourteenth 
hole and the garage. The fire was 
close now, the sky hidden by smoke. 
It was impossible to hold their 
ground any longer. 

“Now, get me a torch,” rang out 
that authoritative voice. 

In a moment, lighted, twisted pa- 
per was brought her. She stooped 
and set fire to the long grass on the 
other side of the trench. It blazed 
up furiously. 

“Stop it with back fire,” she said 
with great satisfaction. “Fight fire 
with fire. ...” She faltered and 
swayed. The man nearest her 
caught her in his arms and started 
to lift the slight figure to carry it 
to the house, but it refused to be 
carried. “I'll walk. Just give me 
your arm. I don’t see well.” 

Evelyn ran to her—the house no 
longer mattered, nothing mattered 
but that frail, mighty old woman. 
She opened the door of her car and 
motioned the man to lift her in. 

“Oh, no,” her mother answered 
faintly. “I'll just go lie down on 
my couch a little.” 

“But, darling,” Evelyn said gent- 
ly, “we may be burned if we stay 
here.” 

“No, we won't,” her mother an- 
swered. “That'll hold—that back 
fire and that trench. The fire will 
lose its force when it crosses that 
short grass on the fourteenth hole 
and the trench and the back fire 
will finish it. We're .. .” she tot- 
tered and sank into Evelyn’s arms. 
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“... We're safe.” 
and she lay quiet. 

Someone took her from Evelyn 
and carried her in and put her down 
on her couch. Evelyn knelt beside 
her and Eve crept up and knelt be- 
side her. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother,” Evelyn 
called softly, holding her cold, 
grimy hand, “don’t go! Don’t go!” 
Her tears rained down upon her 
hand. 

With a great effort, she opened 
her eyes. “Don’t cry, Evelyn,” and 
then after a long wait, faintly, “I’m 
all right. I’m fine.” 

Now she could go. 


Her eyes closed 


It had hap- 


pened. The thing she had always 
pretended would happen, had hap- 
pened. Once more she had had to 
decide things for people and put 
them through. Once more she had 
been needed. The wind and the fire 
had given her what nobody else 


would give her. She couldn’t go 
back now to a life of being a pam- 
pered, weak, old woman—she didn’t 
want to, she didn’t want to. 

She lay still, drifting further 
away, tired, happy. She felt as 
though light were breaking all 
around her. She wanted to sing. 
Only there was something that 
bothered her. Evelyn’s tears, fall- 
ing on her hand. Evelyn who had 
wanted to run with a few belong- 
ings and let the house burn; Evelyn 
who didn’t want her to have any- 
thing to do, just lie and read— 
Elizabeth was just like her. Chil- 
dren didn’t understand. She 
couldn’t expect them to—they 
hadn’t lived long enough. She was 
very tired. Couldn’t she go now? 

But there it was—tears falling on 
her hand. And Eve holding her 
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other hand so tightly. She pulled 
all the strength in her together into 
a center. 

“Well,” she said opening her 
eyes, “I'd better be getting upstairs 
to wash my hands.” 

In the night, Evelyn stole in sev- 
eral times to make sure that she 
was all right. She listened to her 
quiet, even breathing. Her heart 
was filled with gratitude—she was 
all right and they were safe. 


Just before dawn, Evelyn wak- 
ened sharply as though someone 
had touched her. For a moment 
she was so startled that she couldn’t 
think where she was, what had been 
happening. Oh, yes, the fire! And 
Mother! She sprang out of bed and 
ran into her mother’s room. 

She lay in the early gray light 
with a look on her face so full of 
peace, so radiant—that she knew. 
She put her arms around her. She 
had gone. Gone in her quiet sleep 
to some place so beautiful that it 
had spread over her face a light 
too lovely to be of this world. 

There was a soft step beside her 
and Eve’s arm was around her. 

“Oh, darling,” Evelyn sobbed, 
“she’s gone! It killed her.” 

“Don’t cry, Mummy,” said Eve 
softly. “Look at her.” Together 
they looked with wet eyes. “I think 
she’s glad!” Eve’s soft voice went 
on. “I don’t think Grandma liked 
being told everything—always told 
what to do and what not to do. I 
think she enjoyed it — yesterday.” 

A startled understanding came 
into Evelyn’s face. She looked at 
Eve and then down at the radiant 
face on the pillow. “Oh, Eve—yes!” 
she said. 











A CHELSEA RECAMIER 
Oscar Wilde’s Mother 


By Horace WyNDHAM 


N a bleak February afternoon in 
1896 there was buried in a 
suburban cemetery, far from her 
kith and kindred, an Irishwoman 
who, under the nom de guerre of 
“Speranza,” had long enjoyed a 
position of some prominence in the 
literary worlds of both Dublin and 
London. The funeral was that of 
Lady Wilde, widow of Sir William 
Wilde, and mother of Oscar Wilde. 
Born in Ireland in 1826, and 
christened Jane Francesca, the fu- 
ture Lady Wilde was the daughter 
of Charles Elgee and granddaughter 
of Archdeacon Elgee, of County 
Wexford. As a mere child she was 
remarkably precocious; and at an 
age when other little girls were 
playing with dolls the interests of 
this one were absorbed in the study 
of Irish history and politics. Devel- 
oping, while still in her teens, a 
strong spirit of Nationalism, she en- 
listed under the banner of Charles 
Gavan Duffy and contributed in- 
flammatory articles and poems to 
his paper, The Nation. It was one 
of these, “Jacta Alea Est,” that, in 
1848, led to the suppression of the 
paper by the Dublin Castle authori- 
ties and the prosecution of the 
editor for “treason-felony.” 

At the trial of Gavan Duffy a 
young girl of eighteen stood up in 
the public benches of the crowded 
court and interrupted the thunders 
of the Attorney-General. 

“My Lord,” she announced, “I 
am the criminal. I wrote that ar- 
ticle.” 


“Who are you, Madam?” de- 
manded the astonished judge when 
he had recovered his breath. 

“I am Jane Francesca Elgee,” 
was the calm response. 

As, after five separate trials, no 
Irish jury could be found to convict, 
the Government, much against their 
will, were compelled to abandon the 
prosecution; and Gavan Duffy, turn- 
ing over a fresh leaf, betook himself 
to Australia. There he gave up agi- 
tating; and, changing his political 
views, eventually became Premier 
of Victoria and Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and was re- 
warded with a knighthood. 


It was in the spring of 1851 that 
romance touched Jane Francesca 
Elgee, and she married a Dublin 
medical man with whom she had 
much in common. This was Dr. 
William Robert Wilde, then rapidly 
making a name for himself as a 
surgeon and oculist. He was also 
an author of repute and had written 
a number of histories and bio- 
graphical studies. After the births 
of two boys, Willie and Oscar, and 
a girl who died young the couple 
were enabled by Dr. Wilde’s in- 
creasing practice to settle down in 
Merrion Square, the most fashion- 
able district in Dublin. There Mrs. 
Wilde’s ambition led her to estab- 
lish what she fondly imagined was 
a salon, but, with its generous table 
and lashings of drink, was really 
much more like a restaurant. The 
atmosphere was markedly “Bohe- 
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mian”; and, gathered round the 
hospitable board, would be a mix- 
ture of students from Trinity Col- 
lege, gay young subalterns from the 
cavalry barracks, and barristers 
from the Four Courts, with a 
sprinkling of attractive “colleens” 
to keep them company. But, while 
“Bohemians preferred” might al- 
most have been inscribed on the 
invitation cards, there were occa- 
sions when the gatherings included 
such bigwigs as Sir William Ham- 
ilton, the celebrated Astronomer- 
Royal; Aubrey de Vere, the poet, 
and a number of authors and ar- 
tists who had won their spurs. It 
is also on record that once (but 
only once) the Merrion Square 
salon was attended by “a red-headed 
young man,” George Bernard Shaw. 

Dr. Wilde’s growing reputation 
brought him full recognition, and, 


with it, membership in various 
learned bodies. He was also ap- 
pointed “Surgeon-oculist to the 


Queen in Ireland.” It is true that 
her Majesty never consulted him, 
but if she had visited Dublin for 
the purpose, he would have been on 
the spot and ready to have his skill 
tested. As a result of this appoint- 
ment he was summoned to the 
Castle and knighted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

All seemed set fair and going 
smoothly, when suddenly every- 
thing went wrong. In the year 1874 
Lady Wilde found herself involved 
in a Dublin cause célébre. This was 
to be cited as defendant in a libel 
action brought against her by a Miss 
Mary Travers, a young woman pa- 
tient who had accused her husband 
of having “taken advantage” of her 
in his consulting-room; and the al- 
leged libel was in a letter which 
Lady Wilde had written to the fa- 
ther, requesting him to “keep his 
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daughter in order.” Although the 
defendant lost the action, the jury 
only awarded the plaintiff a far- 
thing damages. None the less, the 
Dubliners shook their heads. “No 
smoke without fire,” they whis- 
pered, not omitting to add sly allu- 
sions to “the Wild(e) Knight,” for, 
as Bernard Shaw has pointed out, 
Sir William had a reputation for 
“gallantry.” Still, public opinion, 
as a whole, felt that Miss Travers 
had drawn on an ultra-vivid imagi- 
nation and that the jury had been 
hoodwinked by the blarney of her 
counsel. “As between the two 
ladies,” declared a leading article in 
a medical journal, “our sympathies 
must be with the insulted wife, not 
with the infuriated spinster.” 

As was perhaps only to be ex- 
pected, the case of Travers vs. Wilde 
had an appeal for the Dublin bards. 
One of them was delivered of a bal- 
lad on the subject which was chant- 
ed for weeks on end at Trinity Col- 
lege smoking-concerts. This began: 


“There’s an oculist living in Merrion 
Square 
Whose skill is unrivalled and tal- 
ent is rare; 
And if you will listen, I'll try to 
reveal 
The matter that caused poor 
Miss Travers to squeal!” 


There were several more verses. 

By the way, Frank Harris (al- 
ways an unreliable source) says 
that Oscar Wilde, discussing the 
case with him in after years, de- 
clared: “My father got into trouble 
once in Dublin. My mother stood 
up in court and bore witness for 
him. She could not believe that the 
man she loved could be unworthy; 
and her conviction was so complete 
that it communicated itself to the 
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jury, and they brought him in guilt- 
less.” 

If Oscar really said this, it must 
be put down to one of his imagina- 
tive efforts. What, however, is far 
more probable is that Harris was 
romancing. 


In a slipshod volume of mid- 
Victorian memoirs it is stated that 
Sir William Wilde died in August, 
1868. If he did, he was not buried 
until 1876, when he was given a 
public funeral at the Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, Dublin. As a matter of 
fact, the date of his death was April 
19, 1876. The President and offi- 
cers of the Royal Irish Academy at- 
tended the service; and, says a re- 
port, “as a special mark of honour 
to the deceased, the mace of the 
Academy was draped in crape; a 
vote of sympathy with the widow 
was passed; and, as a further token 
of respect to Sir William’s memory, 
a committee meeting that had been 
arranged was adjourned.” 

The husband of “Speranza” (as 
Lady Wilde preferred to be known) 
had earned a large income from his 
professional practice. He had, how- 
ever, always lived up to every penny 
of it, and a bit more. As a result, 
when his debts were settled and the 
estate wound up, his widow was 
left with a pittance of something 
under £300 a year. Since this was 
not enough on which to keep up the 
Merrion Square house, she removed 
from Dublin to London, where her 
eldest son Willie had established 
himself in Grub Street as a reporter. 
His brother Oscar, for whom he 
acted as fugleman and sedulously 
puffed in the columns of various 
“society” journals, followed hot on 
his heels. Unlike Oscar, who was 
clean-shaven, Willie grew a beard. 
When inquisitive inquirers demand- 
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ed the reason of this hirsute appen- 
dage, they would be met with the 
response, “Oscar pays me £200 a 
year to wear it, so that he shall not 
be mistaken for me.” 

The London in which “Speranza” 
was to cut something of a figure 
when she first settled there would 
be unrecognizable today. A London 
of which the then characteristic 
features have utterly vanished, 
never to return. Thus, a London 
without automobiles, bicycles, cine- 
mas, milk bars, or wireless, or gigo- 
los, or crimped-haired crooners 
moaning to the accompaniment of 
jazz orchestras. Matters now an- 
cient history then red hot “news.” 
People still talking of the death of 
the Prince Imperial in Zululand; 
trouble in the Transvaal and Af- 
ghanistan, and the prospect of more 
to follow in Egypt; the telephone 
looked upon as a “toy,” arid the. 
typewriter as a “Yankee novelty” 
not to be admitted in a properly 
conducted business office; an an- 
nual expenditure of nearly thirty 
millions on the armed forces; and 
an income tax of threepence in the 
pound. “Unless we check this mad 
extravagance,” observed a shocked 
chronicler, “there is a possibility 
that some day the tax will be. 
doubled”; and a Member of Parlia- 
ment was so uneasy at the prospect 
that he submitted a resolution, 
“That this House views with regret 
the deplorable increase in the na- 
tional expenditure.” 

For the rest, changes all along 
the line. Thus, whiskers and frock 
coats for the men, and bonnets and 
bustles for the women; statesmen, 
instead of politicians, in the Cabi- 
net; “professional beauties” in the 
Park; hansoms and growlers in the 
streets; Irving and Ellen Terry at 
the Lyceum; Gilbert and Sullivan 
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at the Savoy; tights at the Gaiety, 
coryphees at the Alhambra; red 
nosed “comics” at the music halls; 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones re- 
garded as promising beginners; Os- 
car Wilde, Barrie, and Bernard 
Shaw still awaiting the production 
of their first plays; pontifical lead- 
ing articles and verbatim reports 
of speeches in the newspapers; 
editors taking themselves seriously; 
no chitchat or “social gossip” in 
their columns; solid and _ stolid 
monthly magazines and reviews; 
Leighton and Alma Tadema en- 
throned at the Royal Academy; 
acid comments about the Pre- 
Raphaelites; Tennyson and Brown- 
ing on the bookshelves of Bays- 
water “parlours”; Swinburne in- 


terned in a Putney villa; three vol- 
ume novels from the circulating 
libraries; Miss Braddon and Rhoda 
Broughton considered “daring”; 


Henty and Ballantyne and Charlotte 
M. Yonge writing for boys and girls; 
Meredith’ and Hardy and Trollope 
for their elders; and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward on the point of being brought 
to bed with the preliminary draft 
of Robert Elsmere. Altogether, a 
London of which the present gen- 
eration has no knowledge. 


It was in the then fashionable 
district of Park Lane that 
“Speranza,” together with her son 
Willie, first took a house; and, con- 
vinced that she had the gifts of a 
modern Madame Récamier, or per- 
haps remembering her Merrion 
Square triumphs, set up a fresh 
salon. Among the visitors this at- 
tracted were Browning and Ruskin, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Bret 
Harte, Martin Tupper and the push- 
ful Frank Harris, with, among the 
feminine contingent, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Marie Corelli, and “Ouida.” 
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Of one such gathering which he at- 
tended, that mid-Victorian figure of 
fun, Martin Tupper, said he met 
“Lady Wilde, admirable both for 
her prose and poetry on Scandi- 
navians subjects, and her eloquent 
son Oscar, famous for his taste all 
the world over.” But the spectacle 
of Oscar simpering and posing 
among his mother’s guests and 
handing round the tea cups did not 
appeal to everybody. “Ouida,” for 
example, was severely critical. 
Elizabeth Robins, then a young 
American actress paying her first 
visit to London, also met him. “I 
had,” she says, “appreciation for 
his conversation, and for the fact 
that he devoted half an hour to dis- 
cussing, among other things, spe- 
cially interesting to me, his impres- 
sions of America. I remember that 
Lady Wilde was at that reception— 
a tall, dark-eyed woman, with a big 
nose and heavily rouged under a 
double white gauze veil drawn close 
like a mask over her features. But 
she did better than her son. ‘You 
have a dramatic face,’ she said, and 
wanted to know if I had read her 
book on Norway. Unhappily, I had 
never heard of it.” 

To give the salon a fillip, Lady 
Wilde set to work and resumed the 
literary activities she had begun in 
Dublin. She plied a busy pen; and, 
during the next few years, she fig- 
ured, as “Speranza,” in the publish- 
ers’ lists with a number of volumes, 
covering history, biography, travel, 
and criticism, etc. As happens to 
other people, she was often credited 
with the authorship of works she 
had not written. Among the books 
for which she really was responsi- 
ble were Poems by Speranza, Drift- 
wood from Scandinavia, Ancient 
Legends, Mystic Charms and Super- 
stitions of Ireland, Notes on Men, 
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Women and Books, and Social Stud- 
ies. All these were, for the most 
part, poor stuff, being characterized 
by turgidness, tautology, and verbi- 
age. Still, the period was one when 
authors were merely required to 
take up a great deal of space in say- 
ing very little. Hence her books en- 
joyed a fair amount of popularity 
and one of them, Sidonia the Sor- 
ceress, had the good luck to attract 
the favorable notice of Rossetti, 
Ruskin, and Swinburne. 

This last was a curious produc- 
tion. Sidonia von Bork, the epony- 
mous heroine, was the Abbess of 
the Convent of Marionpliess, and an 
early advocate of what is now called 
birth-control. As this practice, 
added to witchcraft as a side line, 
was frowned upon and “regarded 
with disgust and aversion” by her 
superiors, she was accused of 


“causing sterility in certain aristo- 


cratic families”; and, on being con- 
victed, was executed at Stettin in 
August, 1620. After having been 
lost for years, a copy of the record 
of this Pommeranian cause célébre 
was discovered in the Berlin State 
Library; and it was from this that 
Lady Wilde prepared her transla- 
tion. The effort must have been 
a considerable one, for the volume 
ran to five hundred quarto pages. 
In her list of published works, 
“Speranza” includes “Poems, origi- 
nal and translated from the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Danish lan- 
guages.” It would, therefore, be in- 
teresting to learn (and she omits to 
give the information) where she ac- 
quired a working knowledge of 
these tongues. After all, she only 
went abroad once. This was on a 
short honeymoon trip to Scandi- 
navia. Scarcely enough, it would 
seem, to become really fluent. 
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There being “no money in books,” 
Lady Wilde, anxious to bring some 
grist to her mill, turned to journal- 
ism. She wrote a good deal for the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and also for The 
Woman’s World, a magazine edited 
by her son Oscar. This was a curi- 
ous (and short lived) production, 
with a list of contributors reading 
like so many extracts from the col- 
umns of Messrs. Burke and Debrett. 
Thus, among them were “Carmen 
Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), Prin- 
cess Christian, the Countess of 
Portsmouth, Lady Sandhurst, Lady 
Archibald Campbell, Lady Fairlie 
Cunninghame, Lady Marjorie Ma- 
jendie, and Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
In his editorial capacity Oscar also 
wrote to “Violet Fane” (that is, 
Lady Currie) suggesting an effort 
on vegetarianism, “which,” he said, 
“in your hands would make a capi- 
tal article. . . . Brussels sprouts al- 
ways seem to make people blood- 
thirsty, and those who live on len- 
tils are always calling for the gore 
of the aristocracy.” But, although 
it was submitted, the contribution 
did not appear, being replaced by a 
poem from the same fair hand. 
“Titles,” however, were not the 
only passport to acceptance; and 
niches fell to Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, Olive Schreiner, 
Marie Corelli, and “Ouida.” The 
“honorarium” offered for their effu- 
sions was twenty shillings a page. 
Since, however, the pages were of 
quarto size, the rate was not quite 
as generous as it sounded. 

Moderate as was the guerdon, 
“Speranza” was glad enough to ac- 
cept it and pick up a few sovereigns 
when the chance offered. This was 
because, as she grew older, she 
found her market waning. Pub- 
lishers had long stopped asking her 
for books, and editors who had once 
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been readily approachable, had 
taken to declining her poems and 
essays. Since, too, the activities of 
the Land League had put an end to 
her income from some property she 
owned in Ireland, the wolf was 
often at the door, and sometimes 
secured admission. Strings, how- 
ever, were pulled in the proper 
quarters; and in 1886 Gladstone 
awarded her a Civil List pension of 
£100 a year for “services to litera- 
ture.” But beyond this pittance, 
she had next to nothing. As she 
could no longer afford the Park 
Lane district, she moved to humble 
lodgings in Chelsea. Full of cour- 
age, she made a desperate attempt 
to reopen her salon there. But it 
was a very shadowy one; and only 
attracted a pinchbeck gathering of 
the hangers-on to the fringes of the 
literary and artistic world where 
she had once queened it in triumph. 
A somewhat cattish description of 
her efforts to be acknowledged as a 
Chelsea Récamier is given by Ger- 
trude Atherton, who, calling on her 
out of curiosity, affected to discover 
amusement in finding the gas cut 
off. 


For those who know where to 
look for it, there is something of a 
parallel between the careers of Lady 
Wilde and that other flashing Dub- 
lin figure, Sydney, Lady Morgan. 
Thus, the husband of each was a 
doctor and was knighted; each con- 
ducted a salon; and each endeav- 
ored to secure a foothold in the lit- 
erary worlds of Dublin and London. 
Then, the initial effort of Lady Mor- 
gan was also a collection of poems, 
followed by volumes dealing with 
the history and traditions of Ire- 
land; and an ever ardent champion 
of the oppressed, she plunged into 
politics and discussed vexed ques- 
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tions with a vigor that sounded a 
fresh note in contemporary journal- 
ism. But “Glorvina” (the nom de 
guerre of Lady Morgan) had better 
luck than had “Speranza.” Her 
vogue continued longer; poor in 
quality as they were, she amassed 
£20,000 from her books; and, above 
all, she was spared the hard knocks 
and buffets that befell Lady Wilde’s 
last years. 

These closing years of “Speranza” 
were saddened by loneliness, pov- 
erty, ill-health, and much unmer- 
ited misfortune. Her son Willie 
could no longer give her any finan- 
cial help, and the name of her other 
son Oscar had become a byword. 
The struggle was too much. She 
could not battle indefinitely against 
the repeated blows she encount- 
ered; and on a February morning 
in 1896 she died in her seventy-first 
year. Three days later she was car- 
ried to her last resting place and 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

A somewhat imaginative, if pic- 
turesque, account has been pub- 
lished of Lady Wilde’s funeral; 
and, with it, what purports to be a 
copy of a florid inscription on her 
tombstone. As a matter of fact, 
there is no inscription, nor is there 
any tombstone. This is because, 
some years after their sepulture, the 
remains of Jane Francesca Wilde 
were removed to a common and un- 
marked grave. 

The “In Memoriam” card, which, 
in accordance with Victorian cus- 
tom, was distributed among the 
dead woman’s relatives and ac- 
quaintances, is said to have been 
composed by her son Willie. This 
described her at unnecessary length 
as “Jane Francesca Agnes Speranza, 
Lady Wilde, widow of Sir William 
Wilde, M.D., Surgeon-oculist to the 
Queen in Ireland, Knight of the Or- 
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der of the North Star in Sweden.” 
A filial tribute; still, not strictly 
accurate, since Agnes was not 
among the names by which she was 
christened, and “Speranza” was 
merely a nom de guerre. 

Despite her eccentricities and 
conceits and exaggerated estimate 
of her literary worth, “Speranza” 
had more to her credit than had 
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long succession of buffets and 
knock-down blows, she was always 
a woman of courage and culture 
and generous instincts. Like the 
rest of us, she did many a foolish 
thing, and some that were perhaps 
regrettable, but never a mean one. 
When the last balance is struck, 
and the debits and credits finally 
adjusted, it will not be everybody of 


some of her detractors. Under a whom this can be said. 


a= 


| aking we become so decadent that we reject the concept of sacri- 
fice for God and country? Of course, I can understand that 
those for whom happiness exists only in flesh pots, in strong meat 
and strong drink and in vulgarities can find none in the sadness of a 
heart-rending sacrifice. Yet I wonder whether the parents of Meyer 
Levin or the widow of Colin Kelly or the mother of the five Sullivans 
are not, in tears and sackcloth, happy human beings. It’s hard to 
know, for happiness is not a spoken word nor even a gesture; it is 
of the soul, it is of the contentment which can only come from being 
at peace with God... . The ardor of man is not born in gloom nor 
are great achievements the children of sadness. A courageous peo- 
ple takes what comes with a high spirit; the craven grovel in the dust 
which they stain with their noisome tears. 
—Gronce E. Soxotsxy, in The Sun, March 24th. 


T wasn’t just America’s failure to participate which weakened the 


League of Nations. It was the failure of the statesmen of France 
and Britain to play the game unselfishly and disinterestedly instead 
of nationalistically and selfishly. Likewise, it was the failure of the 
statesmen of Europe to set up an economic grouping of States, large 
and small, that could provide employment and economic outlets for 
Europe’s congested populations. It wasn’t the machinery or the 
words of the League that brought on the second world war, and even 
perfection on these points will not prevent a third world war. What 
is truly needed is a rebirth of character and honesty, as well as a 
sense of new responsibility for collective security, and that has to 
happen in Britain, in America and in Russia if any peace-preserva- 
tion wees is to be worth the paper on which it is written. 

—Davi Lawrence, in The Sun, March 23d. 
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PRELUDE TO INVASION 


By C. P. 


F the United Nations are ultimate- 

ly to achieve decisive victory in 
the present conflict, invasion of 
continental Europe by our land 
armies, with artillery and mecha- 
nized units, becomes a_ practical 
necessity; we must administer con- 
clusive defeat to the Axis on land 
as well as at sea and in the air be- 
fore we can demand the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” which is now our 
goal. Furthermore, whether this 
final attempt to unseat the enemy 
will result in success or in failure 
depends largely on the kind of re- 
ception accorded our invading 
forces by the inhabitants of the oc- 
cupied countries. | 

Though the truth of these two 
statements is generally recognized, 
the importance of the second is too 
often discounted, not only by arm- 
chair strategists, but also (at least 
apparently) by those responsible for 
the, actual conduct of operations. 
Neglect of this vital factor seems 
to account for many unpleasant fea- 
tures of our present venture in 
North Africa: for example, the 
fighting at Casablanca, where we 
had to destroy no less than 126 air- 
craft and almost a whole naval unit 
before we could gain control. The 
planes and ships in question were 
manned by the very Frenchmen we 
had come to liberate! Their re- 
sistance, and that of others like 
them, prevented us from reaching 
Tunis and Bizerte before the Axis 
could rush reinforcements to the 
scene; it tremendously increased 
the cost in lives, in time, in money 
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and armaments of the entire cam- 
paign. If this was the case in a 
relatively minor operation, what 
would happen if the inhabitants of 
some occupied country, held by the 
enemy in force, and chosen by us 
as the point of attack for begin- 
ning our large scale invasion, were 
to display the same hostility toward 
their would-be redeemers? And 
what guarantees have we that the 
people of whatever country we so 
choose will not react in precisely 
the same way as the French of 
North Africa? 

As a matter of fact, we have no 
such guarantee, and no means of 
obtaining one. The best we can do 
is to make a determined attempt to 
convince the European masses, as 
we evidently failed to convince the 
North Africans, that we are invad- 
ing for the sole purpose of restor- 
ing their freedom. We must also 
convince them that complete libera- 
tion will be the certain and inevita- 
ble consequence of our victory. 

The famed Atlantic Charter does 
not in itself provide sufficient 
ground for this conviction on the 
part of the average European; its 
noble generalizations are meaning- 
less to him, unless they can be sup- 
ported by a specific and practical 
plan of action, outlining the meth- 
ods by which its principles are to be 
implemented. We may tell him, be- 
lieving it ourselves, that the New 
Order we offer him will certainly 
be better than Hitler’s, but before 
he is willing to rise on our behalf 
we shall have to show him the how 
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as well as the why of our New Or- 
der. But we ourselves do not seem 
to know the how. 

For example, there is a problem 
that arises as soon as we succeed 
in driving the Nazis from even the 
smallest patch of territory: How 
is that territory to be governed? 
Order must be maintained until the 
final victory is accomplished; we 
must establish some kind of pro- 
visional government, acceptable in 
both form and composition to the 
people under its authority. 

In most cases, simply returning 
the appropriate “government -in- 
exile” to its former position will not 
satisfy. Even those (of Norway and 
the Low Countries) which have the 
best claims to legitimacy are no 
longer representative: many of their 
original members are dead, or pris- 
oners of the Nazis, and so much 
shuffling and replacement of per- 
sonnel has gone on among them that 
they bear little resemblance to the 
bodies in power before the blitz be- 
gan. Some, particularly among 
those nations whose constitutions 
were concocted at (or shortly after) 
Versailles, were never fully repre- 
sentative. Many countries, like 
Italy and Austria, now under Nazi 
domination, do not possess even 
nominal “governments-in-exile.” 
Then there is France, also expect- 
ing liberation at our hands, where 
we shall still find conflict between 
the “Fighting French” and Vichy: 
one a curious hodge-podge of Roy- 
alists, semi-Fascists, Socialists and 
Communists, whose leaders make 
no pretensions or claims to either 
constitutional authority or future 
sovereignty; the other merely a self- 
appointed ruling clique, presently 
headed by the arch-Quisling Laval. 

Faced with this problem in North 
Africa, we made no attempt to 
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solve it, contenting ourselves with 
handing over the reins of govern- 
ment to a military junta, without 
regard even to their past attitude 
toward ourselves. The results have 
been pleasing to nobody but the new 
rulers. We justified our action in 
this case on the grounds of con- 
venience and necessity, but it is un- 
likely that we shall be able to use 
this excuse a second time. 

What, then, are we to do? We 
cannot repeat our African error, 
and foist on liberated peoples gov- 
ernments they are likely to resent, 
even if these were composed (as 
some suggest they should be) en- 
tirely of “anti-Fascists.” We must 
find some way of allowing them to 
choose freely whatever system of 
government and governing body 
they themselves desire, limiting 
their choice only by the principles 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter 
and similar statements of our ideals. 

Finding a way to accomplish this 
may not be easy (some sort of im- 
partially - conducted plebiscite may 
serve the purpose) but we must find 
it, and make it known to the Euro- 
pean masses, if we are to convince 
them that rising on our behalf will 
be worth the effort and the sacri- 
fices involved. 

The importance of our doing so, 
and quickly, can be shown, if only 
negatively, by the energy with 
which enemy agencies are now try- 
ing to sell them the converse propo- 
sition: that the United Nations’ 
policy offers no such assurance of 
the right of internal self-determina- 
tion for the countries we hope to 
liberate. Dr. Goebbels, by far the 
most brilliant propagandist of our 
time, is telling these peoples that we 
shall give them rulers of our own 
choice, not of theirs, selected prob- 
ably from among the motley crews 
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already described. With his usual 
astuteness, he is also warning them 
of the logical consequence to them 
of such a betrayal of trust on our 
part: first chaos, and then Com- 
munism. 

Communism, of course, is one of 
the stock Nazi bugbears, and such 
leaders as the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
are no doubt quite right in warn- 
ing us and the Europeans that the 
“Bolshevik Bogey” has been brought 
back for a definite purpose. But we 
must not overlook the fact that this 
“Bogey” is wholly real to the aver- 
age European, and, because of its 
reality, is an extremely potent 
weapon in unscrupulous hands. It 
is no mere product of the distorted 
Goebbels mentality, but a living 
menace, once (not so long ago) 
dreaded by the whole civilized 
world, including Britain; Mr. Eden’s 
own predecessors in office dreaded 
Communism so much that they 
helped build up Hitler’s Germany as 
a bulwark against it. The common 
man of Europe—the peasant, the 
clerk, the shop-keeper, the worker 
who has kept his Faith—still fears 
this “Bolshevik Bogey,” fears it as 
much as, if not more than, he hates 
Nazism. And he has reason. He 
remembers, for example, such his- 
torical manifestations of this men- 
ace as the bloody reign of Bela Kun 
and his fellow-Communists in Hun- 
gary; as the rule by confiscation 
and murder that preceded and 
brought on the Spanish revolt. We 
have forgotten Mexico, but he re- 
members Spain, and Russia’s inter- 
vention (at least as blameworthy as 
Germany’s or Italy’s) in that coun- 
try. He remembers the unprovoked 
attack on Finland, the rape of the 
Baltic countries, and the partition 
of Poland. He remembers the Nazi- 


Soviet pact, which made this last 
possible, and which was a proxi- 
mate cause of the present conflict. 
He recalls the policy of his national 
Communist Party before the Nazi 
attack on Russia, a policy which in 
France must share with. Fascist 
activity the blame for that country’s 
catastrophic fall before the enemy. 
He believes that Communism itself 
is largely responsible for the rise of 
Fascism, a belief which the Marxist 
doctrine supports. Last and worst 
of all, he remembers the tyranny of 
terror, of famine, torture and blood- 
shed, by which the government now 
ruling in Russia attained its power, 
which continued as long as it was 
considered necessary for the main- 
tenance of that government, and 
which cost at least as many lives as 
any Hitler-inspired persecution. 

All this, of course, belongs to the 
past, and many in high places are 
now advising us to forget it, to let 
bygones be bygones. The truly 
magnificent heroism of the Russian 
people inclines us to heed this ad- 
vice; but will the peoples of Europe, 
who have lived in close proximity 
to all these horrors, join us in dis- 
missing the past and taking an op- 
timistic view of Communist action 
in the future? What reason, if any, 
have they to believe that the “Bol- 
shevik Bogey” is dead and safely in- 
terred, that they need fear it no 
more? 

Apologists for this view tell us 
that Comrade Stalin is no longer 
interested in the idea of world revo- 
lution, and, since he is its prime 
mover, we can rest in comfort. They 
tell us he has disposed of all the Old 
Bolshevik leaders, and virtually re- 
pudiated the Comintern; he is now 
interested only in achieving secu- 
rity and prosperity for the USSR 
itself. Thus any danger of the ex- 
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tension of Communist rule in Eu- 
rope is wholly imaginary; if we 
extend the right hand of fellowship 
to the Soviets, without fear or sus- 
picion, Communism will probably 
disappear even in Russia. 

This line of thought is extremely 
pleasant, but it is hardly realistic. 
After all, the Old Bolsheviks liqui- 
dated or sent into exile by Stalin 
were men who opposed his personal 
assumption of power, and it is not 
uncharitable to assume that this 
may have had some influence on his 
behavior toward them. As for his 
repudiation of the Comintern, it is 
true that he has lately refused to 
call a Congress for this body, but 
its members have consistently fol- 
lowed Moscow’s directives right up 
to the present: witness the agita- 
tion for an immediate “second 


front” to relieve pressure on the 
Red Army, regardless of whether 


we are prepared for such action or 
can afford it. The Comrade may 
not love his Comintern as much as 
he used to, but he still makes use 
of it to his own advantage, and 
Communists everywhere continue 
to follow blindly every order issued 
by their leader. 

There is considerable evidence to 
show that the extension of Commu- 
nist rule in Europe is quite prob- 
able, unless we take steps to pre- 
vent it. As late as March, 1939, 
Stalin gave instructions to the 
world-revolutionaries on using in- 
ternational conflict to promote their 
own ends; Moscow’s present game in 
Yugo-Slavia, where the “Partisans” 
are being played against General 
Mihailovitch and the Yugo-Slav gov- 
ernment in London, is a demonstra- 
tion of his teaching. In France the 
Communists are by far the most 
strongly organized of anti-Fascist 
groups; if, as several hundred 
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American clergymen recently de- 
manded, we force Spain into the 
present war, it is likely that Com- 
munists will regain power there. 
Many reputable and informed ob- 
servers, like Sir Gerald Campbell, 
chief of British information services 
in the United States, have expressed 
their fear that Germany will go 
Bolshevik in the post-war period. 
And, as an immediate example, we 
have the Soviets’ claim to post-war 
sovereignty over Eastern Poland, 
Bessarabia, and the Baltic states, 
on the ground that these territories 
are necessary to shield the USSR 
against further attack, and used to 
belong to Russia anyway. 

The third argument, that Com- 
munism is disappearing or likely to 
disappear in Russia, is one ad- 
vanced only by benignant liberals 
and fellow-travelers, never by the 
Communists .themselves. Many of 
its more violent manifestations, 
those which, as we know, were es- 
pecially characteristic of its first 
decade in power, have now van- 
ished from the scene for a simple 
and sufficient reason: they are no 
longer necessary. The regime is 
now firmly established; all the 
kulaks and counter-revolutionaries 
have been either subdued or killed 
off; the Church no longer occupies 
a significant position in the social 
structure. These practical modifi- 
cations have not affected the prin- 
ciples on which the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is based; and, if that 
dictatorship should arise in any 
other country, it will use the same 
methods of terrorism and bloodshed 
to establish itself that it used in 
Russia—all the more so because 
those methods have been proved 
effective. 

Nor does Russia show any signs 
of ever becoming truly democratic; 
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the system of government in force 
is still totalitarian, and will remain 
so. Political freedom is a mockery 
in a land where newspapers, radio, 
books, and all education are state- 
owned and state-controlled, where 
only one political party exists, and 
opposition to that party is punish- 
able with death. Economic freedom 
is non-existent where all means of 
production are in the hands of the 
state and conditions of labor, 
wages, and even the right to work 
itself are government - controlled. 
Religious freedom is meaningless in 
a country where the Church is 
denied its privilege of proselytizing 
or of instructing the people, even 
from the pulpit. 

In any case, Comrade Stalin is 
still absolute ruler of the Russian 
people, and he is a convinced anti- 
democrat; his strictures on democ- 
racy as we know it, or as we would 
like to have it, are equalled in vio- 
lence only by those of his fellow- 
dictators. He has never made any 
pretense that Russia entered this 
war as the champion of democracy; 
on the contrary he has repeatedly 
made it clear that her entry was a 
matter of pure self-interest, and 
that he has no intention whatever 
of helping us to build the New Eu- 
rope which is our announced pur- 
pose in continuing the prosecution 
of the war. His alliance with us is 
a mere marriage of convenience. 

In the light of these considera- 
tions it is surely evident that the 
Communist menace is by no means 
dead, or even sleeping. Yet, if we 
are to nullify the effect—the very 
considerable effect—of Axis propa- 
ganda in Europe, and prepare the 
ground for ourselves, we must free 
the European masses from their 
reasonable fear that the net result 
of our victory will be the replace- 


ment of the Nazi by the Communist 
terror; we must slay Mr. Eden’s 
“Bolshevik Bogey” once and for 
all. 

To do so will require the taking 
of drastic measures. We must be- 
gin by exacting from Comrade 
Stalin a guarantee, in plain terms, 
that he will effectively repudiate 
the Comintern and cease directing 
its activities, and thus cease to 
meddle in the internal and foreign 
affairs of other countries. We must 
also obtain renunciation of the So- 
viets’ territorial claims, which are 
vigorously opposed by the peoples 
of the countries concerned, and 
which are based on grounds (past 
possession, and safety from future 
attack) that England, for example, 
might equally well advance to jus- 
tify assuming sovereignty over 
Northern France and Belgium. 
Then we must make it plain to the 
whole world that we have every in- 
tention of enforcing the implemen- 
tation of the Comrade’s guarantees. 

Can we obtain such assurances 
from Stalin? If we can, now would 
seem the appropriate time to try, 
when Lend-Lease aid to Russia is 
beginning to assume important pro- 
portions (though the Soviet press, 
according to Admiral Standley, con- 
sistently minimizes its extent, and 
Stalin himself has shown little 
gratitude), and when the Comrade 
is counting on us to relieve his 
armies by opening a second front in 
Europe; especially since, despite 
the recent successes of the Red 
Army, our assistance seems certain 
to be necessary for total defeat of 
the German invader. 

Are we justified in demanding 
them? It is true that the heroic re- 
sistance of the Russian people has 
raised the idea of ultimate victory 
for the United Nations from the 
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status of a vague hope to that of a 
reasonable certainty, and at first 
glance it seems somewhat ungrate- 
ful to demand such assurances 
from a government whose subjects 
have done so much for us. But we 
are faced with stark necessity. If 
our victory is to have meaning and 
effect, we cannot permit totali- 
tarianism, whether its political hue 
be Communist red or Fascist black, 
to overrun the world. We have 
promised to deliver the peoples of 
occupied Europe from the terror of 
tyranny and the tyranny of terror; 
we must keep our promise. More- 
over, we must share the fruits of 
our victory with all who fight for 


us: with the Yugo-Slavs, the Poles, — 


the Letts, the Esthonians, the 
Lithuanians and the Bessarabians, 
as well as with the French, Bel- 
gians, Norwegians, Netherlanders 
and others to whom we are perhaps 
more sympathetically inclined. 
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To sum up: if we are to expect, 
with any degree of assurance, active 
co-operation from the majority of 
the masses of occupied countries in 
our effort to drive out the forces of 
Fascism, if we are to make certain 
that our victory will mean effective 
realization of the ends for which we 
fight, there are two things we must 
do, and do quickly. We must evolve 
a specific method of guaranteeing 
to the peoples whom we plan to 
liberate their right of complete in- 
ternal self-determination: that is, 
of choosing a government of the 
form and composition they them- 
selves desire. We must make it 
known to these peoples that we are 
aware of the dangers accompany- 
ing our effort, and assure them we 
will see to it that by the triumph of 
our arms none but the sacred cause 
of human freedom shall profit. 

These things are necessary, and 
the time is short. 


THE PINES OF THE APPIAN WAY 


(After Respighi) 


By Sister Mary ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


Traveler 


— was it planted you, pines of the roadside? 

How long the time since you broke through the clay 
Lifting a green feather, inconsequential? 

Beautiful pines of the Appian Way. 


Count if you can the dawns that have nurtured you, 
Gather the beauty, the strength of the rain, 

Wings will be fleeter that nest in your arches, 

Songs will be filtered of dross and of pain. 


Who was it planted you, brought you to loveliness, 
While all around you one senses decay? 

Yours is a richness more subtle than apple bloom, 
Beautiful pines of the Appian Way. 





The Road Speaks 


Hard lava-streams 

have made my road-bed strong. 
Carthage in her dreams 

of building to the sky, 

thought of her roadways too, 

and paved them to the song 

of lava, lava, pouring down the side 
of some dark crater, 

dormant now for long. 

Rome followed Carthage in her pride. 
See, here are still the ruts of chariot-wheels. 


The Pines’ Song 


Listen! The chariots! Ghosts of the riders 

Throng to the games at an earth-wheeling pace, 

The Emperor, the Emperor, flanked by his nobles 
Feels in his pulse the mad rhythm of the race. 
Chariots of white and red flash in the sunlight, 
Green, blue and ochre are biting the line, 

Seven times round the course—mystic the number— 
A wraith is the victor—thin shouts give the sign. 
Listen! the chariots fade in the distance— 

Shade of an Emperor moves in the pine. 


Change in the misty dawn. Steps of an army... 
Trumpets are blaring the consul’s advance— 
Grandeur of Rome in the days of the Caesars— 
The rising sun catches each spear-head and lance. 
Pines are the sentinels—pines in their glory— 

All else are wraith-like on Capitoline Hill; 

Gone is the trumpeter into the darkness, 

Thin piping voices alone speak their will. 

Listen! incessant steps fade in the distance— 
Shades of the consul, the lictors, are still. 


Traveler 


Who was it planted you, pines of the roadside? 
How long the time since you broke through the clay 
Lifting a green feather, inconsequential? 

Beautiful pines of the Appian Way. 








WOMEN IN MEDICINE 
By Sister M. Loyotra, S.C.M.M. 


F late there has been no little 

fuss and agitation on the part 
of the press and some people, over 
the proposed bill to commission 
women doctors in the Army and 
Navy. Taking advantage of the 
argument and delay, the Soviet 
Embassy sent out several press re- 
leases stressing the role of women 
doctors on the Russian front—im- 
plying that Russia and its women 
are far ahead of the United States. 
In reality, the history of women in 
medicine shows that in accepting 
women doctors on an equal footing 
with men, both Russia and the 


United States are merely catching 
up with the Middle Ages. 


True 
enough, in that period medicine ap- 
pears backward and undeveloped 
when compared with modern stand- 
ards. Nevertheless, in whatever 
learning and science there was at 
the time, women shared equally 
with men. 

When a woman becomes a doc- 
tor she is doing one of the most nat- 
ural things in the world. The care 
of the sick is first and foremost an 
obligation of charity, for women as 
well as for men. We need not be 
surprised then, to find women giv- 
ing themselves to this work in all 
epochs and in all countries. No 
doubt, after the Fall, when Adam 
developed the first case of indiges- 
tion or lumbago, or the first sliver- 
infected thumb, it was Eve who 
stirred up some concoction to make 
him feel better. Investigations show 
that among primitive peoples medi- 
cine women have taken their place 
along with medicine men. In ancient 


times there were women doctors in 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. To the 
field of obstetrics they dedicated 
their lives and attained the greatest 
prominence, though many attained 
distinction in general medicine also. 

From the very beginning Chris- 
tianity took an affirmative attitude 
toward the study and practice of 
medicine by women. This resulted 
not only from the high ideals of 
Christian charity, but because the 
Church realized that the cultural 
development of woman’s mind and 
heart was of no little importance in 
raising her standards, which was 
precisely what early Christianity 
wanted to do. 

Doctors of the Church, such as St. 
Jerome and St. John Chrysostom, 
wrote in praise of the educated 
woman. When some people ap- 
peared surprised and indignant 
when the former advocated higher 
education for women, he merely 
wagged a mental tongue at them 
and sent their blood pressure zoom- 
ing by dedicating his translation of. 
the Bible to his associates, Paula 
and Eustochium, both of whom we 
now venerate as saints. In his 
works he mentions more than fif- 
teen women of his time who stud- 
ied medicine and devoted them- 
selves to the care of the sick. Nor 
does he hesitate to say: “It would 
take several books in order to write 
down the history of the great wom- 
en of Rome and Greece.” 

Among his very good friends was 
the patrician lady, Fabiola. After 
her conversion to Christianity she 
devoted all her time to the care of 
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the sick and to other charitable 
works in Rome and in the Holy 
Land. She was both a physician 
and nurse, and is believed to have 
practiced some surgery too. Of her 
St. Jerome has said: “If I had a 
hundred tongues and a clarion 
voice I could not enumerate the 
number of patients for whom she 
provided solace and care.” 
Another well known medical 
woman of the time was Macrina, 
the sister of St. Basil. She worked 
side by side with her brother in his 
large hospital at Cappadocia. In 
fact she had the general oversight 
of the whole hospital, and St. John 
Chrysostom says of her: “Macrina 
was a great organizer, an independ- 
ent thinker, and as well educated 
as Basil himself.” Arethusa, the 
mother of St. John Chrysostom was 
also devoted to the sick. She assist- 
ed him in the management of some 
three hundred, forty-seven xeno- 
dochia or hospitals connected with 
the churches in Constantinople. 
With the barbarian invasions 
however, the Roman scene changed. 
By the fifth century the whole of 
the West was a chaos in which Ro- 
man generals, barbarian chiefs and 
peasant insurgents fought each 
other indiscriminately. Conditions 
were so bad that St. Jerome, far 
away in his hermitage at Bethle- 
hem, wrote: “A remnant of us sur- 
vives not by our merits, but by the 
mercy of God. Innumerable savage 
peoples have occupied the whole of 
Gaul. All that lies between the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, the Rhine 
and the Ocean is devastated by the 
barbarian. . . . Time has dried our 
tears, and save for a few grey- 
beards, the rest, born in captivity 
and siege, no longer regret the lib- 


erty of which the very memory is 
lost.” 
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Time had dried the tears of the 
people—but time and invasion had 
shattered the Empire. No longer 
did the Roman aqueducts carry 
fresh water supplies to the city; 
drains became clogged; one epi- 
demic after another sapped the 
strength of the people. Food be- 
came scarce; trade routes were 
blocked by pirates and freebooters, 
so that wheat was no longer im- 
ported from Britain, Gaul and 
Spain. The colonies too were neg- 
lected—yielding neither food, nor 
arms, nor money. Though the bar- 
barian hordes spared the people, 
they did not spare the people’s art, 
nor their books. The end of all 
things seemed at hand. So hopeless 
were men that St. Gregory the Great 
saw Ezechiel’s prophecy fulfilled in 
the fate of Rome: “Of this city it is 
well said, ‘The meat is boiled away 
and the bones in the midst there- 
Give” 

And so it was, that the science of 
medicine suffered too, as did all 
other science and culture. Very few 
women (or men) seem to have been 
interested in medicine during this 
period, and even these few are al- 
most blotted out by the darkness 
that enveloped the world. But, 
from the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones which are still extant in 
Africa and Rome we know that 
there were women who devoted 
themselves to the care of the lame, 
the halt and the blind. That the 
women were Christians is inferred 
from the symbols of the Cross and 
the fish, and the words, “in pace,” 
which accompanied the inscrip- 
tions. 

In the midst of all the confusion 
and trouble of the times the monas- 
teries became the centers of Chris- 
tian life and teaching. Here too, 
we find the science of medicine pre- 
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served and promoted together with 
all the other forms of learning. 

In the fifth century, the monastic 
movement was all-important in the 
newly converted Celtic lands of the 
far west. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that medical conditions were far 
better here than on the continent. 
Before the year 525 St. Bridget was 
already healing the sick poor at Kil- 
dare. She must have had no little 
influence on the people and rulers 
of the Isle, for it was she who con- 
vinced them that medical quacks 
should be banished from the coun- 
try. Inspired by her generosity to 
the sick, many women followed her 
example, opening hospitals and 
practicing medicine. 

What Bridget did for Ireland, an- 
other famous nun of the sixth cen- 
tury accomplished in Italy. Few 
people think of St. Scholastica, the 
sister of St. Benedict, as a medical 
woman. Yet, when the plague 
broke out in Italy, it was she who 
accompanied her brother all over 
the country, nursing the sick and 
teaching the people how to use the 
remedies they left for them. She 
was no mere dilletante either; she 
even established a hospital and 
trained nurses to follow her ex- 
ample. 

In the sixth century we find cer- 
tain queens in Constantinople, Ger- 
many and France preserving the 
tradition of women in medicine. 
One of the most famous was Rade- 
gunde, wife of King Clotaire of 
Burgundy. In her own palace she 
nursed the poor and sick of the 
kingdom, and under the guidance 
of the learned men of the court she 
studied their diseases and became 
quite adept at diagnosis. Later on, 
when she was forced to flee from 
court, she entered a convent at 
Poitiers. Here, with the revenues 
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obtained from the sale of her jew- 
els, she built a large hospital where 
she trained some two hundred wom- 
en as nurses. 

In the succeeding seventh and 
eighth centuries there are several 
well-known abbesses and nuns 
whose fame as medical practition- 
ers rivals and even surpasses that 
of Radegunde. The English Hilda of 
Whitby, who ruled a double monas- 
tery of men and women; Hroswitha, 
the Benedictine nun of Gander- 
sheim; and Matilda, empress and 
later on abbess of a monastery at 
Quedlinburg —all attained a high 
degree of medical skill. Medical 
decrees of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies give as much emphasis to the 
women as to the men, obviously evi- 
dencing universal equality in medi- 
cal practice. 

Medical historians are unani- 
mous in pointing to the University 
of Salerno as the “mother of all 
Christian medical schools” —and 
rightly so, for it was here that for 


centuries the most learned doctors 


of the times—Jews, Arabs and 
Christians—gathered to study, to 
discuss their problems, and to 
teach. 

By the eleventh century Salerno 
had already established its pre- 
eminence. From all over Europe 
pupils flocked to hear its magistri 
or teachers, who were both men and 
women. Of the latter,.and there 
were several on the faculty at 
Salerno, the names of Trotula and 
Mercuriade are outstanding. Both 
taught and wrote extensively, Mer- 
curiade specializing in surgery. Of 
the two, Trotula is the more promi- 
nent, and it is she who enjoyed the 
greater influence both during her 
own age and subsequent centuries. 

Several names have been accord- 
ed her, among them Trocta, Trotta, 
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Tortula and others, but authorities 
agree that they all belong to one 
and the same person, a woman who 
appears to have enjoyed a reputa- 
tion even superior to that of the 
best men doctors of the time. Not 
only was she a noted teacher; she 
also carried on an extensive prac- 
tice and was the author of several 
works, some of which remained in 
vogue centuries after her death. 
Her work on gynecology for six 
hundred years was copied and re- 
ferred to as an authoritative text. 

Another of her books, entitled the 
Compounding of Medicaments, did 
much to extend her reputation out- 
side the boundaries of Italy. Rute- 
boeuf, a noted French trouvére of 
the thirteenth century, has left a 
quaint picture of a scene frequently 
witnessed in his day. It used to be 
the custom of the crowds to gather 
about the herbalists or herb ven- 
dors who stationed themselves on 
street corners or in the market place 
to sell their herbs. To convince the 
people that he was no mere charla- 
tan the herbalist would say: “Good 
people, I am not one of those poor 
preachers, nor one of those poor 
herbalists who carry boxes and 
sachets and spread them out on a 
carpet. No I am a disciple of a great 
lady named Madame Trotte of Sa- 
lerno, who performs such marvels 
of every kind. And know ye that 
she is the wisest woman in the four 
corners of the world.” 

Besides Mercuriade, there were 
several other confreres of Trotula’s 
teaching at Salerno. They are not 
so well known and hence their in- 
dividuality has been obscured. 
They are known collectively how- 
ever, as the “women of Salerno” and 
many scientific and medical inno- 
vations are attributed to them. 

For one thing, the women of Sa- 
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lerno seem to have been quite in- 
genious in devising ways and means 
to make their patients comfortable 
and happy. They ordered medi- 
cated baths and a good diet. When- 
ever the houses seemed damp and 
cold they had a fire kindled, and to 
make the patients feel better they 
used to sprinkle their faces with 
sweet smelling extracts and advise 
them to play games and engage in 
quiet occupations while conva- 
lescing. Always, they said farewell 
to their clients with “Go in peace; 
may Christ lead you.” 


But of all the medical women of 
the Middle Ages the most independ- 
ent and learned by far was St. Hilde- 
garde. This Abbess of a small con- 
vent at Bingen on the Rhine did 
much more than rule her fifty nuns. 
She was a poet, physician, philoso- 
pher, prophet and musician as well. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux was one of 
her close friends; no less than four 
Popes and five emperors and kings, 
among them the famous Frederick 
Barbarossa, consulted her on mat- 
ters of Church and State. And, in 
addition to all this, from far and 
wide the sick came to her to be 
cured of their diseases. 

Although St. Hildegarde never 
attended the lectures at Salerno she 
must have had copies of the text- 
books they used there, and quite 
probably it was from these that she 
received most of her medical knowl- 
edge. But she was not to be con- 
fined to any staid or set theories on 
medicine or science. In what have 
been called the “greatest scientific 
works of the Middle Ages” she pro- 
poses several hypotheses which 
show that she was not only a keen 
and accurate observer, but an origi- 
nal thinker as well—far in advance 
of her age. As much as possible 
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she tried to steer clear of the hu- 
moral theories of the time. In do- 
ing so she actually foreshadowed 
many theories, since found to be 
true, concerning the circulation of 
the blood, the causes of contagion 
and of autointoxication, the trans- 
missibility of nerve action from the 
brain and the chemistry of the 
blood. The historian, Sarton, says 
that she and Anna Commena of Con- 
stantinople were two of the four 
outstanding medical authorities of 
the age. 

Although she entertained but 
crude beliefs, common to all men 
and women, regarding the primary 
causes of disease, St. Hildegarde 
had a practical knowledge of most 
of the four hundred, eighty-five 
plants which she considered useful 
for treatment. These, she pre- 
scribed, should be taken in small 
doses, with plenty of water. She 


must have had some inkling of bac- 
teriology too, for she always held 
that water should be boiled if taken 


from the swamps. Sleep, exercise 
and suitable diet were among her fa- 
vorite remedies. In those days, when 
fevers were seldom differentiated, 
quotidian, tertian and quartan were 
known to St. Hildegarde. Many 
students came to her for instruc- 
tion and of her pupils she always 
exacted thoroughness in diagnosis 
and accuracy in observing symp- 
toms and recording them. Toward 
the sick she showed great kindness 
and patience and encouraged them 
to trust in God. 

While Italy and the Rhineland 
could thus boast of their share of 
famous medical women, France was 
not behind the times. In Paris 
alone, in the year 1292, there were 
no less than eight miresses or physi- 
ciennes. So important and influen- 
tial were they that the University of 
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Paris devoted one whole article of 
its list of regulations to the activi- 
ties of women surgeons. Only a 
half century before a French wom- 
an doctor accompanied St. Louis, 
King of France, on a Crusade to the 
Holy Land. This enterprising lady 
was a member of the nursing sis- 
ters of the Order of St. Cosmo and 
is known as Hersend. No doubt 
many a town crier sat up and took 
notice when “Medicienne Hersend” 
stepped upon His Majesty’s full- 
rigged galley to set sail for Jerusa- 
lem as personal physician to the 
King! She not only survived the 
campaign but later on returned to 
Paris to resume her practice and 
enjoy a life-long pension of twelve 
Parisian denarii. 

The age of the Crusades also saw 
the foundation of new orders of sis- 
ters, among them the Sisters of St. 
Mary Magdalen of Jerusalem and 
the Hospitaller Sisters of the Teu- 
tonic Order, who used to go to the 
rescue of the victims of fire, fam- 
ine, war and pestilence, just as the 
Red Cross does in our own day. 
Medical practice for women was a 
career quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the Middle Ages! And with 
all this activity lay women were 
mothers and heads of families too, 
Trotula’s sons succeeding her as 
teachers but never equaling her 
fame. 

But sadly enough, this era of en- 
lightenment and the freedom with 
which women participated in the 
intellectual life of the time was not 
to last. The secularization of the 
universities, the gradual decay of 
the true Christian spirit, and the 
neo-paganism of the Renaissance 
effected a change in the position of 
the educated woman. Torn on 
every side by mercantalism, vanity, 
competitive striving and egoism, 
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the high moral and social standards 
of the woman physician were soon 
forgotten. All sorts of reasons were 
established to justify her exclusion 
from the practice of medicine. 

In fact, the entire medical pro- 
fession had fallen into disrepute. 
Whatever light there was in the 
medical world seemed to flicker and 
wane. Epidemics raged and quacks 
and impostors plied their trade. It 
was found necessary to pass strin- 
gent laws and inflict punishment 
upon the many irregular practition- 
ers of the day, and even these meas- 
ures had little effect. In the fif- 
teenth century, except in Italy, 
women were regarded with dis- 
favor in virtually all the universi- 
ties of Europe. 

Here, as in previous years, women 
were received at Salerno, Bologna, 
Padua and Pavia. That Rome con- 
tinued to look favorably upon 
medical women is shown by an 
edict issued by Pope Sixtus IV. 
(1471-1484) in confirmation of the 
following law which was promul- 
gated by the Medical Faculty at 
Rome: “No man or woman, whether 
Christian or Jew, unless he be a 
master or licentiate in medicine, 
shall presume to treat the human 
body either as a physician or as a 
surgeon.” Thus the Holy See not 
only showed its approval of women 
in medicine, but upheld medical 
standards as well. 

Although women were unwel- 
come at the universities outside of 
Italy, there were exceptions. At 
Montpelier, for instance, as late as 
1550 women were still assisting at 
dissections. Some of the wealthier 
women used to travel to Italy for 
their university training. 

Despite the so-called “enlighten- 
ment” following the Reformation, 
woman’s position in education and 
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science, including medicine, became 
worse. Dr. Katherine Mead, a his- 
torian of medical women, who is by 
no means fair, much less favorable, 
to the Church, herself admits that 
the newly founded Protestant uni- 
versities absolutely barred women 
from attendance. She says: “To 
none of the fourteen new universi- 
ties founded in Germany and Hol- 
land after the long wars [religious 
wars, 1618-1648] were women ad- 
mitted.” Nor did they improve 
methods of teaching medicine by 
allowing dissection; for, as _ Dr. 
Mead depreciatingly continues: “In 
their medical schools the teaching 
was generally only by lectures and 
in Latin.” The “new freedom”— 
the era of free thinking in science, 
politics and religion had begun—an 
age so free that the universities 
were closed to women—locked and 
barred the gates so tightly that two 
centuries passed before they were 
pried open once again. 

All the more credit is due there- 
fore, to the women of Northern Eu- 
rope who contrived to obtain medi- 
cal degrees during this period. 
While their contemporaries in Italy 
were freely attending the universi- 
ties, they were forced to obtain their 
medical knowledge from private 
tutors or in private schools. 

In England a certain Lady Wil- 
loughby studied medicine with her 
father. During the years of the civil 
wars medical men were scarce and 
the help she gave was welcomed 
and appreciated. In Scotland Lady 
Anne Halkett served as a surgeon 
in the royal army at the battle of 
Dunfermline and at others. In one 
evening, she tells us, she dressed 
some three-score wounded soldiers. 
Biographers have called her the 
“Florence Nightingale of her time” 
—yet she was not only a nurse, but 
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an obstetrician, an army surgeon 
and a general practitioner as well. 
Even while a prisoner at Newcastle 
she kept a small dispensary and 
treated every sort of ailing person. 
One cannot help wondering why she 
was imprisoned. Very likely her 
loyalty to Bonny Prince Charlie sent 
her there. But it did not prevent 
her from ministering to all, political 
enemies included. 

In France the important work of 
the medical women lay in obstetrics. 
To Louise Bourgeouis is due the 
credit for some real scientific prog- 
ress in this field. Some hold that 
if the petition of the midwives of 
France had been granted, asking 
that she give them a public course 
in obstetrics, the whole conduct of 
higher education for women in 
medicine might have been altered. 
But the Paris Faculty of Medicine 
was too engrossed in the quarrels 
between doctors, barbers and sur- 
geons to pay any attention to this 
request, so it was left unheeded. 

In Germany there seems to have 
been no apparent feeling that wom- 
en had not enough brains for intel- 
lectual work. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral attitude tended to keep her in 
the home. Only one woman ob- 
tained a full medical degree in Ger- 
many during this time — Dorothea 
Christina Leporin-Erxleben. As a 
child she was sickly and unable to 
study with other girls, but she en- 
joyed listening while her father, a 
doctor, gave lessons to her brother. 
When Frederick the Great visited 
her native town she appealed to him 
for permission to matriculate at the 
university. The request was grant- 
ed and some years later she re- 
ceived her medical diploma from 
the King himself. 

But all these women were quite 
the exception. By the end of the 
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eighteenth century most women 
were so busy cultivating their 
towering pompadours and wasp- 
like waists and learning how to 
swoon and blush at the proper time, 
that it took a virtual revolution to 
jolt them out of their spineless mas- 
querade. 

Now if the revival of learning and 
medical practice for women was to 
amount to anything, it had to be 
guided by the Christian principles 
of justice and charity — principles 
that had become less and less ap- 
parent in the midst of the egoism 
and common life of the day. 
Though the anti-slavery and suffra- 
gist movements considered them- 
selves something new and even su- 
perior to the Catholic Church, they 
were in reality nothing more than 
a return to the principles of the dig- 
nity of man and woman which must 
flourish wherever the Catholic faith 
is truly understood, accepted and 
lived. The status of the woman 
physician found its highest justifi- 
cation in a religious sense, in Chris- 
tian charity. Fortunately, the pio- 
neers in the revival of medical edu- 
cation for women were animated by 
this ideal. 

Before 1847 it was literally im- 
possible for a woman to gain ad- - 
mittance to any medical school in 
this country or in England. About 
the year 1845 Elizabeth Blackwell 
became acquainted with a woman 
who was dying of cancer. Out of 
compassion for her she decided to 
study medicine that she might re- 
lieve the suffering of those in simi- 
lar circumstances. Though her 
friends assured her that no medical 
school in the country would open 
its doors to her, she remained firm 
in her purpose and after applying 
to twelve of the best medical 
schools in the country, she was ac- 
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cepted at the college in Geneva, 
N. Y., where she received her degree 
in 1849. 

A description of her graduation is 
amusing. She wore a black bro- 
caded silk dress, green gloves and 
black silk stockings. No doubt the 
dress was long and voluminous and 
well-fitted over a spreading hoop- 
skirt and the inevitable bustle. All 
the ladies of the town turned out 
to see this curiosity—a woman doc- 
tor! They elbowed each other in 
the galleries, while the men spilled 
over into the aisles. It was indeed 
a novelty for a woman to receive a 
medical degree, though it was com- 
mon enough in the Middle Ages! 

But thanks to her own efforts and 
the progressive spirit of the women 
of her day, it did not remain a nov- 
elty for long. Emily Blackwell fol- 
lowed closely in her sister’s foot- 
steps. A dispensary, started by Dr. 
Blackwell in the slums of New 
York, grew into an infirmary and 
was later affiliated with a medical 
college for women. 

Though the women of England 
had not made such rapid progress 
as those of America, in Edinburgh 
a very active group attended the 
University. Led by Sophia Jex- 
Blake these “fighting seven” man- 
aged to struggle along until they 
obtained medical diplomas. Later 
two of them collaborated with 
Elizabeth Blackwell in founding the 
London School of Medicine for 
Women. This school, still in exist- 
ence, was attached to the Royal 
Free Hospital and was permitted to 
grant such degrees as were re- 
quired for the British Registry. | 

No account of the early struggles 
of the medical women of America 
would be complete without mention 
of Anne Preston of Philadelphia. 
From the portrait of the meek- 
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looking, kindly-eyed woman which 
hangs in the hall of Women’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, one 
would hardly surmise that she is 
the person responsible for the estab- 
lishment of this widely renowned 
school. When Anne Preston was 
not satisfied with the school she was 
already attending, she began to look 
around for able and broadminded 
men who would form a liberal col- 
lege to which she and other women 
might be admitted. Dr. Bartholo- 
mew Fussell, Dr. Joseph S. Long- 
shore and four other physicians 
opened a medical school for women 
on Arch Street in October, 1850. 
At once forty women were admit- 
ted; eight of these graduated in 
1852. 

Much more could be told about 
the work of these medical pioneers 
in the United States and in Europe. 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s influence on 
the progress of preventive medi- 
cine; Maria Zakrzewska’s hospital 
and training school for nurses in 
Boston; Mary Putnam Jacobi’s con- 
tributions to medical education— 
these are but a few of the high 
lights of the period. While so much 
was being done in the home coun- 
tries, medical women were turning 
their eyes to other lands, to new 
horizons where they might relieve 
the suffering of the less fortunate 
women of mission countries. As 
early as 1869 Dr. Clara Swain sailed 
for India as a medical missionary. 
Many others followed her—not only 
to India, but to Africa, China, Japan 
and other countries as well. 

These women were Protestant. 
Though the Church remained ever 
solicitous for the sick and suffer- 
ing, due to the serious abuses which 
had insinuated themselves in the 
course of time, priests and religious 
were not allowed to practice medi- 
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cine. Dispensations could be ob- 
tained, but the fact was, although 
there were many lay doctors in the 
home countries, mission lands suf- 
fered a serious disadvantage. The 
bishops and prefects apostolic of 
the mission districts tried to devise 
ways and means. to remedy the 
situation, but as long as religious, 
who comprised virtually all the mis- 
sionaries, could not practice medi- 
cine, their efforts availed but little. 

The issue was definitely brought 
to the front by a woman doctor, a 
Scotch convert, Dr. Agnes McLaren. 
She wished to secure sisters who 
couNi take over the complete charge 
of a hospital for women and chil- 
dren which she had established in 
the north of India. As no religious 
communities could undertake the 
work as long as the prohibition re- 
mained effective, she besieged 
Rome with letters, personal visits 


and requests that religious be per- 
mitted to study and practice medi- 
cine in all its branches, including 


surgery and obstetrics. However, 
she did not live to see her petition 
granted. 

Yet the seeds which she had sown 
and watered by her tireless zeal and 
efforts did bud and grow nearly a 
quarter of a century later. The 
Catholic Church has behind her the 
wisdom of the ages. When she for- 
bade religious to practice medicine 
she had her reasons. But just as the 
good of her children is the great 
aspiration of a good mother, so too 
it is the desire of the Church to pro- 
vide for the needs of her own in 
the varying conditions of time and 
circumstance. On February 11, 
1936, the Sacred Congregation of 
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Propaganda Fide informed Catho- 
lics all over the world that it 
“would like to see new religious in- 
stitutes for women founded who 
will dedicate themselves princi- 
pally to health work in the mis- 
sions” ... and that “the sisters 
should obtain certificates as doc- 
tors or nurses... .” 


The restrictions and prejudices 
that confronted medical women in 
the early 1850’s are now a thing of 
the past. Of the twenty-seven ap- 
proved medical schools in our coun- 
try, all but six accept women stu- 
dents, although in limited numbers. 
In hospitals, dispensaries and pri- 
vate and public offices all over the 
country some 7,500 women doctors 
are serving their fellowmen. With 
so many doctors in the armed 
forces, women doctors will redouble 
their efforts to safeguard the na- 
tion’s health. Only within the last 
few weeks a Military Committee, 
delegated by Congress, has ap- 
proved a bill to commission women 
physicians and surgeons in the 
Army and Navy Medical Corps. 

To minister to the sick and suf- 
fering—to do so in full accord with 
the highest professional standards 
—is truly in harmony with the in- . 
trinsic character of women. “Wom- 
en in medicine” are nothing new. 
Down the ages the Church has ap- 
proved and recognized medical 
women with honor and esteem. 
And the strongest proof that she 
remains as ever the champion of 
the rights and privileges of women 
is that she exhorts religious women 
to make the science of medicine the 
handmaid of their charity. 














JOHN GUNTHER A “GOOD NEIGHBOR”? 


By Dominic De LA SALANDRA 


i ips publication of John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Latin America 
some two years ago may be consid- 
ered an event. It presented itself 
on the crest of the most colossal 
wave of inter-Americanism that ever 
struck the shores and the apathy 
of North America. Its flash-and- 
thunder has faded away consider- 
ably, but the book is still being read 
by the ordinary layman, and peo- 
ple continue to ask me the ques- 
tion: What do you think of John 
Gunther’s Inside Latin America? 

The following article presents a 
brief biographical sketch of the au- 
thor of Inside Latin America; the 
manner in which the book was re- 
viewed in this country; and my own 
estimate and criticisms. In the last 
section, the reading of another book 
is suggested with a brief estimate 
of my own and with more exten- 
sive quotations from the reviews of 
two capable men in the Latin 
American field. 


John Gunther is a news reporter 
born in Chicago in 1901. He is not 
a historian. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy in 1922. He has no higher de- 
grees. He began his newspaper 
career the same year he graduated 
from Chicago as a reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News. From 1924 to 
1926 he was assistant London cor- 
respondent. From 1926 to 1930 he 
was correspondent in Paris, Mos- 
cow, Berlin, Rome, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Geneva, Spain, 
and the Near East. From 1930 to 


1935 he was Central European and 
Balkan correspondent with head- 
quarters in Vienna. In 1935 and 
1936 he was chief correspondent 
in London. He has interviewed 
Lloyd George, Masaryk of Czecho- 
Slovakia, King Carol of Rumania, 
Gandhi, Trotsky, DeValera, Doll- 
fuss, Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Quezén of the 
Philippines, and other important 
personages. He covered nearly 
every major disturbance in Europe 
and the Near East between 1929 and 
1934. In 1936 he resigned from the 
Chicago Daily News to devote him- 
self to writing. During 1937 and 
1938 he went eastward from Europe 
to visit Persia, India, the East In- 
dies, China and Japan as corre- 
spondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. He is the au- 
thor of various articles and books 
among which the best known to the 
general public are Inside Europe 
and Inside Asia. 

Briefly this is his record as trav- 
eler, journalist, and writer. This 
record does not reveal the slightest 
personal acquaintance with Latin 
America, and Latin American af- 
fairs. He had never visited a single 
one of the twenty Latin American 
countries until 1940 when he un- 
dertook his first visit for the pur- 
pose of writing his book Inside 
Latin America. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether in his four 
years of college work he ever took a 
course in Latin American history, 
and whether until the time that he 
started his Inside Latin America, he 
had ever read one single book on 
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that particular section of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Of this I am sure, 
however: he can neither speak, nor 
understand either one of the two 
principal languages of Latin Amer- 
ica—Spanish and Portuguese. 


How was the book reviewed in 
this country? The Book- Review 
Digest does not give a complete an- 
swer to that question. It creates the 
impression that, although a few of 
the reviewers sprinkled their 
praises with a few grains of criti- 
cism, most of them acclaimed it as 
the one and only authentic dis- 
penser of knowledge on internal 
Latin America that could ever be 
found between two covers of a book. 
One or two reviewers have been 
quite critical. I discovered, in exam- 
ing most of them, that, as a general 
rule, the less the knowledge or un- 
derstanding, of Latin America the 


reviewer had, the higher were his, 


or her, praises. The Book-Review 
Digest, for instance, does not indi- 
cate that two important publica- 
tions did not bother to grant the 
book even an unfavorable review. 
The reviews which appeared in 
Current History and The New Re- 
public were written by the same 
person: Hubert Herring. Herring is 
not a historian, but he is well ac- 
quainted with Latin America and 
has written a book himself in this 
field. He is executive director of 
the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America. His re- 
view in The New Republic is intro- 
duced with the title “Not Quite In- 
side.” He says: “There has ap- 
peared during recent weeks a large 
armful of new books on Latin 
America, chiefly by people who have 
made their quick flight around the 
circle, seen Cuzco, talked with 
Aranha, eaten mole and drunk 
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yerba mate. These books bear the 
imprint of our best publishers; with 
a few exceptions, they are so filled 
with errors as to make one wonder 
what the publishers, let alone the 
writers, are thinking about. With 
hopes for the success of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, we can but pray that the 
Latin Americans never see them.” 

The review in The Nation was 
written by Hugo Fernandez Artucio, 
who says: “. . . This reviewer dis- 
agrees with many of his judgments 
—for instance, with his evaluation 
of the present political regime in 
Brazil and Bolivia. Gunther’s treat- 
ment of Getulio Vargas of Brazil is 
highly uncritical. While Brazil’s 
foreign policy has given official sup- 
port to hemispheric unity, the gov- 
ernment’s internal organization 
constitutes the first fascist pattern 
in the Western Hemisphere... . 
This readable and informative book 
was compiled quickly and published 
quickly, just four months after 
Gunther completed the last lap of 
his journey.” 

The review in the “Books” sec- 
tion of the New York Herald Trib- 
une was written by Joseph Barnes, 
whose comment ends with the two 
following paragraphs: “On two 
other trends his own report is con- 
fusing and more open to challenge. 
On the one hand, he reports, as any 
one who sees Latin America at first 
hand must report, that insufferable 
poverty, illiteracy, bad transporta- 
tion and social backwardness are 
the common denominators of the 
differing regimes with which we 
are now co-operating. On the other 
hand he says, ‘the great socio-eco- 
nomic struggle that dominates so 
much of the world is comparatively 
inconspicuous in Latin America, 
though it is growing.” What will 
happen when that struggle grows a 
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little more intense, when millions 
of people to the south of us begin 
to stretch their elbows, Mr. Gunther 
does not say. . . . His book is evi- 
dence that good-will alone will not 
make hungry people happy, and 
that a good neighbor policy which 
freezes existing social and economic 
patterns in the republics to the 
south of us will not save us from 
the ugly certainties that lie ahead.” 

Barnes is obviously one who ex- 
pected Mr. Gunther to turn clairvoy- 
ant and tell him something about 
the future of Latin America. 

The Christian Century, too, offers 
us a review, and it is all favorable. 
Here is a sample of it: “Walter 
Duranty said John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe was ‘the best book anybody 
ever wrote about Europe. Clifton 
Fadiman said his Inside Asia was 
even better. The present work is a 
worthy member of the trilogy.” 
And to a portion of this one might 
ask: And how does Mr. Fadiman 
know that Inside Asia is even bet- 
ter? maybe Mr. Levant told him so. 

The review in the New Yorker is 
by Mr. Clifton Fadiman, of course, 
And it is all favorable. It begins 
thus: “Mr. Gunther being Mr. Gun- 
ther (that is to say, one of the 
greatest living reporters), his book 
automatically announces itself as 
the one for us to read if we’re going 
to read only one book about our 
neighbors to the south of us—and 
to the west of Dakar.” 

The review in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature is by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Rodell. Just the first sen- 
tence will suffice: “Thank all the 
Inca and the Aztec gods, this is a 
good book.” 

The Yale Review is probably the 
only critique of Inside Latin Amer- 
ica written by a Latin American: 
Luis Alberto Sanchez. His review 
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is entitled “Inside—or outside — 
Latin America.” He says: “If John 
Gunther could invest in each conti- 
nental undertaking as many years 
as he devoted to Europe he could 
produce volumes as illuminating as 
his Inside Europe. Unfortunately 
the speed of events and of printing 
presses lays too great compulsion 
upon him. ... Mr. Gunther seeks a 
focus of our Latin America from a 
three-fold point of view: politics, 
personalities, and pressing prob- 
lems. ... I talked with him in San- 
tiago, warning him against the in- 
adequacy of his stay, the beguile- 
ments of reporting, the dangers 
arising from a writer’s inability to 
talk with us in our own language. 
The results of these difficulties are 
apparent in Inside Latin America, 
which does not ‘approach the matu-: 
rity of another more substantial 
and better-documented current 
book on the subject, Hubert Her- 
ring’s Good Neighbors. It should be 
said at once, however, that Mr. Gun- 
ther does not make the back-break- 
ing errors which mar many of the 
recent publications on Latin Amer- 
ica. ... Mr. Gunther is greatly pre- 
occupied with the Fifth Column. 
Like many Northern journalists he 
has been zealous in seeking out 
Nazi barracks. . . . Mr. Gunther’s 
book, entertaining and vivid as it is, 
often gives the effect, and seeming- 
ly against the author’s intention, of 
describing us as an assemblage of 
peoples without discipline, a land of 
gunmen, in which Buenos Aires 
taxi-drivers can humorously be 
called ‘assassins’! That particular 
description hardly fits Buenos Aires, 
where the traffic regulations are 
most exacting. Buenos Aires is a 
cosmopolitan city which (though 
this is not made plain in Inside Latin 
America) is not all of Argentina 
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whose hybrid complexity is hidden 
from one who alights briefly at 
Cérdoba and then spends a couple 
of weeks in the capital. . .. Another 
swing around the circle by Mr. Gun- 
ther should yield new and more ac- 
curate observations, which would 
enable him to make a larger con- 
tribution to mutual understanding. 
It should yield a book which would 
more amply justify the title of this 
one.” 

The American Historical Review, 
which is the official publication of 
the American Historical Associa- 
tion, has completely ignored Inside 
Latin America. Far more signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that The 
Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view has done the same thing. The 
latter is the official publication of 
all the American historians whose 
primary interest is Latin America. 
This publication never ignores a 
book on Latin America unless it 
believes that the book has no value 
whatsoever. 


May I now be permitted to make 
some analysis of Gunther’s Inside 
Latin America? 

Let it be said at the outset that 
considering the lack of historical 
training and knowledge on the part 
of the author; considering the vast 
area involved in his book; consider- 
ing the rapidity with which he had 
to cover all of the Latin American 
countries; and considering his in- 
ability to speak and understand 
Spanish and Portuguese, it is sur- 
prising that the book is not more 
deficient than it is. To me that is 
the most startling thing about In- 
side Latin America. John Gunther 
unquestionably is a good journalist, 
and a good reporter. His English 
certainly is not literature. His style 
is journalistic. And that’s the style 
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that most of us are used to today. 

As a very successful journalist, 
Mr. Gunther has that happy ability 
to condense; to say much in a few 
words; to startle and sensationalize, 
as most journalists and as all pic- 
ture magazines do. His sentences 
are often short, spicy, and pungent. 
His character drawings are in the 
same style, bringing into bold re- 
lief, and even exaggeration, only the 
major and arresting physical and 
personal characteristics of a per- 
sonage. Furiously hacking out a 
character sketch of the president of 
Mexico, Mr. Gunther brings you 
face-to-face with this: “Avila 
Camacho is about as colorful as a 
slab of halibut.” 

Thus when we are taken “inside” 
anywhere by Mr. Gunther we are 
slowly, but relentlessly, introduced 
to a host of personalities, and we 
are told much about their looks, 
their marital relations, their eccen- 
tricities, if any, what they eat, and 
even the rumors that circulate 
about them. Sometimes his writ- 
ings become quite gossipy. Human 
nature favors rumors, and gossips, 
and personalities. The journalists 
know that, and they give us what 
we ask for, and like. Good journal- 
ists will also capitalize on a pre- 
vailing fear, or a prevailing curi- 
osity. During the time that Mr. 
Gunther visited our neighbors, the 
people of the United States were 
very much preoccupied with the 
Fifth Columns in Latin America. 
John Gunther knew that and while 
he was visiting down there he sought 
out Nazi barracks everywhere. The 
book should not be taken too seri- 
ously, but the average reader will 
take it so—unmindful of Mr. Gun- 
ther’s own injunction in his prefa- 
tory note that the book “is a job of 
reporting above all.” 
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In this book Mr. Gunther attempts 
to have us see Latin America from 
a triple point of view: politics, per- 
sonalities, and pressing problems. 
This scheme is indicated by the au- 
thor in his prefatory note. Keep- 
ing this in mind, it is not necessary 
to follow him through each one of 
the Latin American republics when 
we know there are twenty, and each 
one has a name. Let us plunge in- 
to the more critical aspects of this 
review. 

In the introduction to his book 
Mr. Gunther informs us that in each 
country he visited he did what he 
could “to see as much as possible 
of that very important individual, 
the-man-in-the-street.” Here you 
have a typical flourish of jour- 
nalistic fanfare. ‘“The-man-in-the- 
street” in the last decade or two has 
been willy-nilly endowed by the 
journalists and a certain variety of 
rhetoricians with almost supernat- 
ural powers of vision—as long as he 
remains in the street. Merely as 
an act of generosity we shall grant 
to Mr. Gunther that the-man-in-the- 
street is haloed with much impor- 
tance. But how much was he able to 
see of this “very important individ- 
ual”? “As much as possible,” he 
tells us. That could not have been 
very much considering the speed of 
his travel. But even so, one doesn’t 
learn so much by merely seeing a 
very important individual. Mr. 
Gunther could not speak with him. 
He didn’t know his language. 

Looking over the table of con- 
tents, the space allotment in the 
book is out of balance. Eighty-three 
pages are devoted to Mexico, but 
only fifty-eight to Brazil. The con- 
trast between these two countries 
in territorial extent, population, and 
natural wealth is such as to obviate 
any comment. Meanwhile only 
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forty-one pages are assigned to all 
of Central America, including Pana- 
ma and the very important Canal 
Zone. 

The chapter on Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras is entitled the 
“Banana Republics,” which must 
sound highly flattering to the in- 
habitants of those countries. Here 
we notice the irresistible impulse of 
the journalist to draw a snicker 
from his readers even at the ex- 
pense of good-neighborliness. 

On page 1 we are informed that 
in Latin America “a brand of Span- 
ish (is spoken) except in Brazil, 
which speaks Portuguese, and Haiti, 
which speaks Creole and French.” 
The Portuguese of Brazil also is “a 
brand” of the language spoken in 
Portugal, and likewise the English 
of the United States is “a brand” of 
the English spoken in England. 
And as for the Haitians speaking 
Creole, the only thing I can say is 
that I have never. heard of the 
Creole language, unless by Creole 
Gunther means the distorted and 
corrupt French spoken by the ma- 
jority of the Haitian people. 

On page 9 Mr. Gunther refers to 
the great heroes of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence—Sucre, San 
Martin, O’Higgins, and Bolivar—as 
“a series of brilliant chieftains.” 
Wasn’t Sitting Bull a chieftain, too? 
But was George Washington? Some- 
where else in the book he calls San 
Martin a “Creole adventurer.” If 
only Mr. Gunther had had an ele- 
mentary knowledge of this man’s 
character and activities he would 
never have dared to call him an ad- 
venturer. This great liberator of 
southern South America is the man 
who brought independence to Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Paraguay, and 
is partly responsible for the inde- 
pendence of Peru and Uruguay. He 
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was a most unselfish, self-effacing, 
self-sacrificing individual, and a 
man of unusually strong personal 
integrity and courage. We surely 
don’t serve the interests of good- 
neighborliness when we disparage 
the outstanding leaders of our 
neighbors. 

He refers to Cérdoba, Argentina, 
as “that lovely town in the shadow 
of the Andes.” To which a man 
who has been there counters: 
“Cérdoba is about as interesting as 
Wichita, Kansas; and so far from 
the Andes that you could not see 
them from a forty-story building 
with a telescope.” 

Of course, a book about Latin 
America without some reference to 
the Church is inconceivable. All 
historians admit the importance of 
that institution, particularly during 
the colonial era. But for a journal- 
ist to write a book on Latin America 


without a mention of the Inquisi- 


tion is also inconceivable, even 
though the author wants us to 
know at the outset that his book 
“is a job of reporting above all,” 
and is supposed to deal with con- 
temporary politics, personalities, 
and pressing problems,—and the 
Inquisition was abolished long ago. 
Dr. Charles Edward Chapman, of the 
University of California, a specialist 
in Latin American history, refers 
to the Inquisition just five times in 
his volume on the colonial period of 
Spanish America. Yet the colonial 
period is the time when the Inquisi- 
tion was in existence in Spanish 
America. Each one of the five times 
that Dr. Chapman mentions the In- 
quisition, he mentions it only in 
connection with the censorship of 
the press and of books, and dis- 
misses the activities in connection 
with heretics briefly by saying that 
“the repression of Protestantism or 
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other heresies . . . was never a mat- 
ter of grave concern in the colo- 
nies.” 

I do not know how many times 
Mr. Gunther harks back to this dia- 
bolical institution, but speaking 
about the Church in one place he 
says: “The great archbishops ad- 
mitted allegiance only to the King 
of Spain. They ruled like princes. 
The clergy were their troops, and 
the Inquisition their Gestapo.” 
Thus Mr. Gunther mentions the In- 
quisition. In fact, he actually cre- 
ates the opportunity to mention it. 
The manner in which Mr. Gunther 


‘ mentions it is a challenge. 


Whether Mr. Gunther meant it 
or not, the Church is definitely 
compared to the Nazi organization. 
The King was a Hitler. The arch- 
bishops admitted allegiance only to 
him. They were his “gauleiters.” 
“The clergy were their troops,” 
namely the brown-shirts, “and the 
Inquisition their Gestapo.” The 
comparison is complete. Nothing 
else is needed. 

First it should be pointed out that 
the Spanish Inquisition was a tri- 
bunal independent of: all bishops 
and archbishops, including the 
pope. It was directed by an In- 
quisitor General who was appointed . 
by the crown. In fact the bishops 
themselves were not exempt from 
an investigation, if the Inquisition 
felt justified. And that happened 
to the bishop of Segovia. The In- 
quisition even investigated the 
woman who later became the patron 
saint of Spain, St. Teresa of Avila. 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuit order, also aroused the 
suspicions of the fanatical inquisi- 
tors, and he was investigated. So 
the Inquisition was exactly what it 
was, but never the Gestapo of the 
bishops or archbishops. Mr. Gun- 
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ther says that the clergy were the 
“troops” of the bishops. This 
sweeping and maliciously errone- 
ous statement is so ridiculous that 
it is only worthy of a sweeping 
denial. 

In the colonial days, even more 
so than today, the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Spanish 
America were Indians. The whites 
constituted a meager minority. It 
is a fact, not a subject for futile 
controversy, that the Inquisition had 
no jurisdiction whatsoever over the 
Indians, either converted, or uncon- 
verted to Christianity. Hence this 
Spanish precursor of the modern 
Nazi Gestapo could not have had 
any victims whatsoever among the 
vast majority of the peoples in 
Spanish America. This excludes 
well over eighty-five per cent of all 
the people in Spanish America in 
the colonial days. How many per- 
sons were left to pay the extreme 
penalty at the hands of this diaboli- 
cal institution during the three hun- 
dred years of Spanish dominion in 
New Spain, or what once consti- 
tuted all of the territory of North 
America from Florida to California, 
and from New Mexico to Guatemala 
in Central America? Just fifty-one 
persons, according to the records 
kept in Mexico City, the capital of 
this vast territory. Of the fifty-one, 
only a few were burnt at the stake. 
These facts were obtained from 
Sefior Pablo Martinez del Rio, a 
professor of history at the Universi- 
dad Nacional of Mexico City. Death 
by burning was the usual punish- 
ment meted out to serious offenders 
against religion in nearly all of the 
European countries. Spain simply 
kept abreast of the times. In some 
countries, later on, the more hu- 
mane death by hanging was substi- 
tuted for burning, as for instance 
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in Massachusetts. -In that region of 
America no less than nineteen per- 
sons were hanged for witchcraft in 
one town alone, namely, Salem. 
Now compare the nineteen victims 
of one small town in Massachusetts 
with the fifty-one for the three hun- 
dred years of Spanish rule in such 
a vast territory as that of New 
Spain, and then draw your own con- 
clusions. It was Mr. Gunther who 
suggested the comparison. 

Next Mr. Gunther considered 
Mexico so important as to deserve 
more space than any other country, 
including Brazil. For his historical 
background Mr. Gunther has relied 
almost exclusively upon Henry B. 
Parkes’ History of Mexico, which 
on his own authority, he dares to 
call “the best modern history of the 
country.” It is not the best mod- 
ern history of Mexico. When the 
book was published it was unfavor- 
ably reviewed by Charles W. Hackett 
in the American Historical Review 
of July, 1940. Dr. Hackett is a very 
able man in this field, and teaches 
Latin American history at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Mr. Gunther pities the poor Mexi- 
cans because in their homes they 
have no chimneys, but the rich 
Mexicans don’t have them either. A 
chimney to a Mexican, except where 
wood is burned, is as useful in his 
home as a refrigerator would be in 
an Eskimo igloo. 

Mr. Gunther informs us that “one 
illusion, stupid but widely held in 
the United States, is that no Mexi- 
can Presidents ever die in bed, that 
assassination always ends their 
terms.” That every Mexican presi- 
dent is assassinated is, of course, an 
illusion, but it was not an illusion 
that murdered three of them, at 
least, between 1913 and 1928, name- 
ly, Madero, Carranza, and Obregén. 
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Writing about the Cortesian con- 
quest of Mexico, Mr. Gunther says: 
“One detail is irresistible. When 
Cortes reached the land of the 
Tabascans and defeated them, they 
gave him twenty young women, in- 
cluding Marina, who became his 
mistress and interpreter. The 
twenty girls were duly baptized (I 
quote Parkes), ‘since the Spaniards 
would not sleep with idolaters, and 
then distributed among the leaders 
of the party’ The children of these 
twenty Aztec women! by Spanish 
fathers, are the origin of Mexico’s 
present mestizo population. From 
these twenty women derive some- 
thing like 9,000,000 people, figura- 
tively speaking. It is not too fanci- 
ful to suggest that they are the 
mothers of Mexico, and spiritually 
the mothers of most of the rest of 
Latin America.” Exactly what Mr. 


Gunther means by this sublime ex- 
ample of garbled history and dizzy 
flight of the imagination is impos- 


sible to divine. The practice of 
Spanish men living with native 
women did not originate in Mexico. 
It had been going on for years in 
three older colonies: Espafiola 
(now called Haiti), Cuba, and 
Panama. Queen Isabella who died 
in 1504 wrote to her governor in 
Espafiola commanding that official 
to see to it that Spanish men who 
lived with native women should be 
compelled to marry them forthwith 
in accordance with Spanish usage. 
That Dofia Marina became Cortes’ 
mistress is a well known fact. He 
was a married man and had left his 
wife in Cuba. Whether or not the 
other nineteen women were duly 
married to the Spanish men, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, a companion of 


1 By the way, only Dofia Marina was Aztec. 
The other nineteen were Mayas, and didn’t 
know a word of Aztec. 
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Cortes, does not relate in his famous 
True History of the Conquest of 
Mexico. 

In Mexico, Mr. Gunther tells us 
that he had a stunning revelation. 
He says: “I found that the great 
tragedy of Mexico is that the land 
is so fabulously rich and the people 
so miserably poor.” In these words 
Mr. Gunther repeats the old legend 
started by Cortes and his followers 
and which has grown to ridiculous 
proportions with the accumulation 
of centuries. From any point of 
view that you wish to take it, Mexico 
is one of the poorest countries in 
the world. Nature has not been gra- 
cious to Mexico. Speaking about 
the economic handicaps of Mexico, 
Prof. Cosfo Villegas of the National 
University of Mexico, a good econo- 
mist and a Marxist to boot, used to 
repeat to his students: “Mezico es 
un pais muy pobre” (Mexico is a 
very poor country). And one day 
speaking on the same subject he 
said: “The tragedy of the Mexican 
people is that they are doomed to 
live in Mexico.” To mention just 
one primary and essential source 
of wealth, namely land, only six per 
cent of the total land of Mexico is 
actually arable. And for that rea- 
son the Mexican nation has already 
reached the point where she is 
compelled to import food annually 
from other countries to make up 
the deficiency. A European insti- 
tute of economics recently made a 
survey of those countries in the 
world richest in mineral wealth. It 
tabulated fifteen as the most for- 
tunate in this type of wealth. In 
this list Mexico was not even men- 
tioned. 

These constitute just a few of 


Ahe numerous errors, discrepancies, 


and misleading statements which 
occur throughout the book. They 














JOHN GUNTHER A “GOOD NEIGHBOR”? 


are enough, however, to warrant 
the advice that if you are going to 
read just one book on Latin Amer- 
ica don’t choose this one. Some of 
the errors that have been pointed 
out are of little consequence. Some 
of them are of no consequence at 
all. But many of them are serious 
indeed. It is the weight of the sum 
total of all the errors and their na- 
ture that makes a book either aver- 
age, excellent, or poor in quality. 


If you are going to read just one 
book on Latin America—a book that 
will help you understand the land, 
the people, their culture, and their 
way of life, without delving too 
deeply into the strictly historical 
past, read Latin America: A De- 
scriptive Survey by William Lytle 
Schurz. Hubert Herring in his re- 
view of John Gunther’s book which 
appeared in the New Republic of 
December 8, 1941, says of it, “...I 
find beside Gunther’s book another 
volume published at about the same 
time — William L. Schurz’s Latin 
America. It is a sound, mature, 
searching work, but it took twenty 
years to write. One hundred will 
read Gunther to each single reader 
of Schurz. There is the pity of it. 
If only Gunther could know what 
Schurz does, and tell it as Gunther 
can—but that is not the way best- 
sellers are written; not often.” 

And another endorsement is from 
a review by Dana Gardner Munro 
which appeared in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1942: “At a time when we 
are overwhelmed by a flood of jour- 
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nalistic books on ‘our southern 
neighbors,’ written by authors whose 
first-hand knowledge has been ac- 
quired during a hurried airplane 
trip and who rely for details on a 
rather indiscriminate use of works 
of other more or less informed ‘au- 
thorities,’ the publication of a seri- 
ous description of Latin America by 
a man who knows his subject from 
long study and wide personal expe- 
rience is something of an event. 
Mr. Schurz unfortunately may not 
reach so wide a public as some of 
his competitors. His book is too 
crammed with facts and too serious 
in its approach for the general 
reader who wants to learn some- 
thing pleasantly and painlessly, but 
it is a book which should be care- 
fully studied and digested by stu- 
dents who are approaching the sub- 
ject with a desire for a real under- 
standing. It contains a wealth of 
accurate, painstakingly gathered in- 
formation, presented without bias, 
and without any attempt to achieve 
color through over-emphasis or 
exaggeration. A few minor mis- 
takes, particularly in the historical 
sections, do not materially detract 
from its value. . . . Portions of the 
final section, on “The Way of Life, 
might well be assigned as required 
reading to every student in college 
courses on Latin America. .. . If 
every business man and cruise pas- 
senger who travelled South would 
read and take to heart the pages on 
these subjects, much would be 
accomplished toward increasing 
Latin-American liking and respect 
for the United States.” 





THE SAINT IN FRANCE 
By KATHERINE Brecy 


PART II 


EANNE D’ARC went to her mar- 

tyrdom in 1431, and almost 
exactly fifty years later was born 
Martin Luther— who, as an apos- 
tate Augustinian, was to be more 
responsible than any other single 
person for what used to be termed 
the Reformation. The Maid of Or- 
leans might, then, stand as the last 
great saint of an undivided Chris- 
tendom. Only one wonders now, 
with time’s long perspective, 
whether Christendom ever was 
more than officially undivided? 
There was nothing sudden, of 


course, in that religious revolt of 


the sixteenth century. Its political 
features had been brewing for cen- 
turies in the repeated controversies 
between the “lords temporal and 
lords spiritual.” Even older were 
the doctrinal vagaries, which had 
been anticipated by all those recur- 
rent heresies which had tormented 
Christianity almost from its begin- 
nings. But this time abuses with- 
in the Church (Who had fought and 
flayed them so zealously as the long 
sequence of the saints?) combined 
with Renaissance pride of intellect 
and the growing pride of national- 
istic rulers to give new ammunition 
to the sects. So the Reformation 
swept across Europe, only to be 
turned back by the recovered bal- 
ance of the Counter - Reformation. 
The beneficent but belated Coun- 
cil of Trent was in session intermit- 
tently from 1545 to 1563; and after 
that the Church was like a wounded 
man gradually and only by obedi- 


ence to strict discipline coming back 
to health again. 

Convalescence—the period be- 
tween sickness and recovery—may 
be a time of feebleness and fear or 
a time of mystical insight. It is al- 
most always a time of self-con- 
sciousness. And inevitably some- 
thing of this new psychology col- 
ored not only such semi-political 
makeshifts as the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion but even the saints who rose 
up to revive the Church’s life. They 
were saints on the defensive —re- 
builders with the Holy Ghost of a 
bridge long threatened which had 
broken at last. Ignatius Loyola, 
probably the most characteristic re- 
builder of his time, can assuredly 
not be claimed as a Frenchman, al- 
though he and his first companions 
studied in Paris and it was in St. 
Denis’ little chapel on the side of 
Montmartre that the Society of 
Jesus came to birth. But France’s 
own particular saints of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation were to be Fran- 
¢ois de Sales, the preacher of recon- 
ciliation, and Vincent de Paul, the 
apostle of the poor. 

Born of a princely family near 
Annécy in 1566, Frangois received 
the best education of his time in 
anticipation of a career in states- 
manship. Instead, he determined 
to dedicate his life to the restora- 
tion of the Church in France. His 
mission was to undo the bitterness 
of the civil and religious wars which 
had torn his country; and by the 
grace of his preaching and teaching 
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he was said to have converted over 
seventy thousand Calvinists even 
before becoming Bishop of Geneva. 
“We must do all by love, not by 
force,” he used to insist, declaring 
he would “rather answer to God for 
too great gentleness than too great 
severity.” Yet it was a gentleness 
inflexible in its strength—a love 
which first united then sacrificed 
the human to the divine, as he 
showed in the molding of his dis- 
ciple and sister-saint Jeanne de 
Chantal. The latter, a valiant and 
patrician widow who in 1610 
founded the Institute of the Visita- 
tion for women seeking perfection 
but unable to support the corporal 
rigors of the older Orders, was a 
most illuminating fruit of his direc- 
tion, and of his insistence upon the 
gentle but pitiless asceticism of the 
will, Nothing could be more suit- 
able than that the gracious Francois 
de Sales, who wrote for religious his 
celebrated treatise On the Love of 
God and for lay people his persua- 
sively practical Introduction to the 
Devout Life, should have been as- 
signed as patron of Catholic writers. 

In Vincent de Paul — “Monsieur 
Vincent” as he liked to be called— 
we meet another of the most mag- 
netic of the saints. Like so many 
of the elect, this peasant’s son start- 
ed as a shepherd boy, but his life 
was as full of adventure as any 
medieval knight. Shortly after his 
ordination he was captured by 
pirates off the coast of France and 
sold into slavery in Tunis—where 
he promptly converted the Moslem 
wife of his owner and later the mas- 
ter himself. Back in France he was 
always seeking out the poor, while 
the rich were always seeking him. 
One might say that his métier—is 
it not the answer to Communism? 
—was to unite the two, to make 
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each realize the need of the other. 
For a while it was the poor of the 
country districts to whose physical 
and moral needs he ministered: 
later he turned to the incredibly 
abandoned hospitals and prisons of 
Paris. After his appointment as 
royal almoner by Louis XIII., Vin- 
cent was found taking the place of 
a galley-slave whom he had sent 
back to his family. But he was not 
too picturesque to be intensely 
practical, and seems to have antici- 
pated the best of what we consider 
modern methods of charity. He was 
one of the first to realize the par- 
ticular needs of rural areas, for 
whose evangelization he founded 
the Priests of the Mission; he was 
certainly one of the first to discour- 
age begging by inaugurating tem- 
porary shelters (like those of the 
old monasteries) and work - rooms 
for the needy: He wandered the 
streets of Paris by night to rescue 
abandoned babies, and in order to 
perpetuate all these works of mercy 
he established the invaluable and 
ubiquitous Sisters of Charity. He 
died in 1660 after eighty-five years 
crowded with sanctity—and it is not 
too much to say that if men had 
learned Monsieur Vincent’s lessons 
even a little better there need have 
been no French Revolution. 

That stormy seventeenth century 
was a rich harvest time for the 
saints in France, and as usual they 
were of every variety. They in- 
cluded the apostolic band of mis- 
sionaries now known as the Jesuit 
Martyrs of North America. The 
first of these to win martyrdom— 
it was at Auriesville, N. Y., in 1646 
—was Pére Isaac Jogues, the gentle 
professor of literature at Rouen who 
tracked the Indians he would con- 
vert all the way from Canada to 
Sault Sainte Marie; who, returning 
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maimed to France, insisted upon 
going back to his barbarous murder 
by the Iroquois. A few years later, 
across the Canadian border, his 
friends Jean de Brébeuf, the in- 
spired Gabriel Lalemant and their 
companions met incredible tor- 
ments with so incredible a courage 
that even the savages were stunned 
into admiration. 

At the other pole of sanctity was 
Marguerite Marie Alacoque, the 
Visitandine nun whose visions and 
persistence were the means of 
propagating the salutary devotion 
of the Sacred Heart. Her personal- 
ity does not seem to have been at- 
tractive, nor free from certain neu- 
rotic tendencies; ironically enough 
she had a hard time winning the 
confidence of her confessors and the 
affection of her sisters in the cloi- 
ster. But she rightly saw herself 


as a “tiny atom” in the fire of God’s 


love—and it was the fire at which 
God hungered to see men and wom- 
en warming their human hearts. 
The saints of education, both be- 
fore and after the Revolution, were 
a characteristic flower of French 
piety—and not all of them are yet 
canonized! We rightly think of 
Jean-Baptiste de la Salle as the “fa- 
ther of modern pedagogy” with his 
flexible system, his insistence upon 
the use of the vernacular and his 
zeal for popular education. But 
half a century earlier the winsome 
St. Peter Fourier had anticipated 
many of his enthusiasms and had 
established the Congregation of 
Notre Dame to put them into effect 
with children and young girls; 
while a year before his birth in 
1651 the Sisters of St. Joseph had 
been founded at Le Puy for the 
same purpose. In fact it was 
through working among those early 
free schools of Reims and among 
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their lonely lay teachers that the 
Abbé de la Salle saw the need of 
founding his Institute of Christian 
Brothers. Elementary schools, 
technical schools and colleges were 
all envisaged in his plan; and he 
was not less of a pioneer in his 
Sunday schools and Christian doc- 
trine classes for adults. 

After the tragic uprooting of the 
French Revolution the needs of 
Christian re-education were, of 
course, more imperative than ever, 
and the first half of the nineteenth 
century saw the birth of one congre- 
gation after another dedicated to 
this work, particularly among 
young girls. The Jesuits, even 
while their own schools were offi- 
cially suspended in France, inspired 
many of these new institutes—in- 
cluding the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, whose foundress is one of 
the most recent additions to the cal- 
endar of the saints. Madeleine 
Sophie Barat was called up to Paris 
by her priest brother, Louis, short- 
ly after the Reign of Terror, and de- 
liberately prepared for the religious 
life in a world which seemed even 
more obviously tottering than our 
own. To the mission of stabilizing 
it through a cultured Christian 
womanhood she brought the provi- 
dential gifts of charm, executive 
ability and deep spirituality. She 
was the superior of the budding 
community at twenty-one; eighteen 
years later, from the midst of her 
fast-spreading European houses, 
she dispatched the Blessed Philip- 
pine Duchesne to carry on the cru- 
sade in our United States. 

But the “science of the saints” 
has always known that education 
even the most consummately Catho- 
lic education, cannot alone solve the 
problems of humanity. So, by one 
of the divine surprises of hagiogra- 
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phy, the fypical saint emerging 
from the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic eras was—the Curé d’Ars! 
In Jean-Baptiste Vianney the neces- 
sary virtues of the humble parish 
priest were simply raised to the nth 
degree. Born in 1787 of a peasant 
family in Barbilly (near Lyons), he 
had a childhood darkened by the 
bloody doings of his time and his 
first confession and Communion 
were accomplished in almost cata- 
comb-like secrecy. Yet even in the 
boyish days when he used to shep- 
herd his father’s “four or five cows, 
an ass and three sheep,” his love of 
prayer and of the poor could not 
be hidden from his companions. 
There is a tradition that before his 
birth the “holy vagabond,” Benoit 
Joseph Labre had been sheltered 
during one of his pilgrimages at the 
poor yet hospitable Vianney hearth; 
but it seems unlikely that such a 
romantic form of piety would have 
influenced one whose life work was 
to raise mediocrity to the point of 
magnificence. Like most geniuses, 
the boy knew early and well the 
path of the priesthood he was to fol- 
low—and like most geniuses he was 
not to be turned aside. When an 
unpopular Napoleonic degree con- 
scripted him at fifteen for military 
service in Spain, he quite naively 
deserted. Yet he proved a slow stu- 
dent at the seminary, barely suc- 
ceeding in passing his examinations 
and not being ordained until his 
thirtieth year. As a final paradox, 
this master-confessor and “sorcer- 
er” of souls was, because of his poor 
knowledge of theology, held back 
for several years from hearing con- 
fessions! 

It was in the Lent of 1818 that he 
was appointed curé of the little vil- 
lage of Ars and began his forty 
years of apostolic consecration. 
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Quite early he seems to have devel- 
oped a prophetic power of reading 
souls and a not less miraculous 
power of raising funds for needed 
charities. These, combined with a 
piercingly simple eloquence (did 
not one of his sermons bring tears 
to the eyes of Lacordaire?) and an 
asceticism so extreme that it might 
well have broken a lusty medieval 
constitution, eventually made M. 
Vianney a legend throughout 
France. During all his late years 
and until a few days before his 
death at eighty-five, the saint heard 
confessions for seventeen or eight- 
een hours a day, taking upon him- 
self in pitiless mortification the 
penances of his penitents. He suf- 
fered from calumny and misunder- 
standing, from a pathetic longing to 
escape into the solitude which was 
never permitted him, even from dia- 
bolic teasings which were possibly 
not unconnected with the exhaus- 
tion following his lack of food and 
sleep. But his zeal and the unaf- 
fected sweetness of his humility 
never wavered until that August of 
1859 when his martyrdom came to 
an end. He had often said that he 
must put off his rest “until Para- 
dise.” 

Any study of the saints would 
seem to teach that they tend either 
to sum up the ideals of their time 
—as did King Louis IX.—or to con- 
found them, as did the Curé d’Ars. 
Was this simple, awkward, heroic 
parish priest the answer to the 
scientific materialism, the “higher 
criticism” of his time? And was 
the Little Flower the answer to 
“modernism,” to aestheticism, to 
the general sophistication of her 
own? Between the two saints two 
momentous phenomena had come 
to pass in the religious world: there 
had been the Catholic Revival in 
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England and in France the appari- 
tions of Our Lady of Lourdes. It 
was in 1858 that the “smiling lady” 
first appeared to the little Bernar- 
dette—who was destined to be a 
transmitter saint as Marguerite 
Marie had been, but with even more 
self-effacement. Indeed, it does not 
seem that the peasant girl thought 
of herself at all except as a witness 
to the celestial Lady who had so 
unaccountably chosen her to bear 
testimony. Even the healing of 
Lourdes she insisted was “not for 
her.” 

Yet the miracle of her visions and 
of this healing had been verified by 
the Church, and the shrine was al- 
ready famous throughout France 
and the “sick world,” when Thérése 
Martin was born in 1873. Rarely 
has there been a saint whose life 
was so uneventful and whose influ- 
ence was so immediate and univer- 
sal. As everybody knows—for 
nearly everybody has read at least 
one of her biographies—the family 
was of Norman stock, of that petite 
bourgeoisie so necessary and of late 
so sadly maligned—and moved to 
Lisieux when the motherless child 
was four years old. She loved all 
the beauty of nature—how the 
roses of Normandy are worth lov- 
ing!—she cherished her father with 
particular tenderness, but with God 
she was quite literally in love. Early 
she felt the call of Carmel; and be- 
ing at first refused by the order be- 
cause of her youth she persisted 
with her bishop and then with Pope 
Leo XIII. until she finally got her- 
self admitted in 1888. All the cloi- 
ster tasks of Sister Thérése of the 
Child Jesus were very humble—and 
in 1897, after a year and a half of 
‘cheerfully heroic suffering, she 
died. But there was no hint of frus- 
tration here. The little nun knew 
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more about “sublimation” than 
Freud would ever learn, and in the 
midst of her humble duties she 
shared by desire all high deeds, all 
martyrdoms, while her union with 
God was an accomplished fact. 
“My way is all confidence and love, 
and I do not understand those souls 
who fear so tender a Friend,” she 
used to say simply. It was her 
Little Way out into the Infinite! 
There might seem an almost an- 
gelic aloofness about Soeur Thérése 
were it not for the warmth of her 
human sympathies. “Many are ill, 
many weak, all are suffering,” she 
used to muse. So she would leave 
“her best smile” with a querulous 
invalid for whom she was caring in 
the convent at Lisieux, and was 
quite willing to pass her eternity 
“doing good upon earth.” How 
much the poor earth—on the verge 
of two world wars!—hungered for 
her lessons of sweetness, of trust in 
God, is patent from the amazing 
number and variety both of her 
clients and her miracles: Together 
they coerced the Little Flower’s 
canonization twenty-seven years 
after her death! Truly, she had her 
own “little way” of winning hearts 
and souls to God. 

There is no subject worth medi-- 
tating upon that does not lead infi- 
nitely farther and deeper and high- 
er than the maker of the meditation 
could at its beginning have fore- 
seen. Nor may the psychology— 
or rather the diverse psychologies— 
of sainthood be completely inter- 
preted by even a highly imaginative 
sort of sinner. So the author of the 
present paper is probably more con- 
scious than her readers of its omis- 
sions and shortcomings, and far 
more uncomfortable over them. 
Several saints who have a quite his- 
toric popularity in France—St. 
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Catherine, patron of the “midi- 
nettes” or young working girls, and 
St. Nicholas of the children, beloved 
and more spiritual prototype’ of 
Santa Claus— have not even been 
mentioned because they were not 
French. Then there were the two 
Saints Sulpice, who must just fade 
into the crowd of those early her- 
mits, although centuries later their 
name was borrowed by the Abbé 
Olier for the seminary which was 
to be so intimately identified with 
the religious life of modern Paris. 
Well, it.is not easy to plumb “God’s 
plenty,” and still harder to analyze 
it. But for the contrasting saints 
of these contrasting centuries — 
royal and humble, learned and igno- 
rant, old and young, efficient or (by 
worldly standards) inefficient, can 
there be found any common de- 
nominator? If there can, I should 
say it is love,—love of God, love of 
humanity, and a not always explain- 
able love of those sufferings which 
the rest of us, by reason as well as by 
instinct, are always trying to avoid. 
It was love which lured the early 
missionaries across the seas and 
then later on to martyrdom; love, 
not hate, which led Louis and 
Jeanne to victory and then to death; 
love which vitalized those tireless 
preachers and educators and min- 
isters to the poor and the sick and 
the sinning. “An instant of pure 
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love is more precious to God and the 
soul and more profitable to the 
Church than all other good works 
together, though it may seem as if 
nothing were done,” said St. John 
of the Cross: and the patient pastor 
of Ars declared that “if one word 
of love were spoken in Hell, it 
would be Hell no longer.” 

French saints are highly individ- 
ualistic—so, for that matter, are 
French sinners and even French 
politicians—but the French saints 
follow the universal laws of sanc- 
tity. And the word remains true 
that “beauty is the child of love, 
but wisdom is the child of suffer- 
ing.” France, we used to say, was 
the Greece of the modern world, the 
creator of beauty, the delighter in 
beauty; and divorced from God, 
beauty may easily become a snare. 
Today none can be more abased 
than this doux pays de la France— 
in hunger, silence, humiliation, 
bombarded by friends as well as 
foes: He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats. But who knows 
what shall-happen when He again 
exalts the humble and the meek? 
Who knows but that a new saint 
may come to birth from out this 
long ordeal? And we shall be need- 
ing saints when the war is at last 
over. We shall need them even more 
than soldiers or scholars of econo- 
mists. 


be 


W* must beware of trying to build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except a politician or an official; a society 
where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no privileges. 
—Winston CHuancuiit, Address March 21st. 








WILLKIE BETTERS MAUPERTUIS 
(A Review of “One World” by Wendell Willkie) + 


By Joun K. CARTWRIGHT 


N this book the candidate who 

failed to become President of a 
nation invites us (in two hundred 
pages) to put him in charge of a 
world—the world whose unity he 
has come to understand in a forty- 
nine-day trip around it. 

Mr. Willkie has the naiveté of a 
not very literate person. The 
fact that the lines of longitude are 
much more quickly crossed nowa- 
days has not been generally won- 
dered at since Lindbergh flew the 
Atlantic. But it is wonderful to 
Willkie and he is good enough to 
introduce us to his theme by shar- 
ing the wonder with us. In fact he 
evidently thinks there is some kind 
of virtue, homely American virtue, 
in merely taking an airplane ride. 

Several times in the pages which 
reveal that the world is one, the 
reader is carried back to the story 
of Voltaire and Maupertuis. It was 
Maupertuis who visited Lapland 
and proved that the world’s top is 
flat. In those days of primary dis- 
coveries much was made of the dis- 
coverer. Maupertuis took his dis- 
tinctions and flatteries so seriously 
that Voltaire accused him of think- 
ing that he had not only discovered 
the flatness of the polar regions but 
that it was he who had made them 
flat. Somehow or other you do get 
the feeling that Mr. Willkie takes a 
personal pride and responsibility 
for the newly discovered smallness 
of the globe. 


1 New York: Simon & Schuster. 
per, $1.00. 
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“I promised the president of a 
great central Siberian republic [“‘a 
great”: there are of course any 
number of such democracies in the 
Soviet part of our small world] to 
fly back some week end in 1945 for 
a day’s hunting. And I expect to 
keep the engagement. There are 
no distant points in the world any 
longer. I learned by this trip that 
the myriad millions of human be- 
ings of the Far East are as close to 
us as Los Angeles is to New York 
by the fastest trains. I cannot es- 
cape the conviction that in the near 
future what concerns them must 
concern us, almost as much as the 
problems of the people of California 
concern the people of New York 
(p. 2). 

This conclusion does not impress 
us as consequent in the strictest 
logic. It gives us a sample of Mr. 
Willkie’s kind of thought, however, 
and will show the judicious in what 
safe hands we might put ourselves 
if we were only wise. ‘ 

Unfortunately for Mr. Willkie’s 
personal prospects other people are 
far more likely to “guide our desti- 
nies.” Unfortunately for us these 
others are equally convinced of the 
necessity for “global” thinking. 
Unfortunately for everybody, Mr. 
Willkie’s thought-processes are not 
as much his own as he feels them 
to be. They are the symptoms of 
an intellectual strabismus from 
which many of the most influential 
people in the world are suffering. 

The numbers who are impressed 
by this rather shabby contribution 
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to world-politics is remarkable. We 
are not surprised, of course, to find 
an international socialist like Wil- 
liam L. Shirer grow ecstatic in his 
review in the Herald Tribune. To 
disparage England and uphold Rus- 
sia, to have a tinge of democratic 
doubt about Chiang Kai-shek and 
“no praise high enough for the 
anonymous people of China” is just 
the kind of bait that Mr. Willkie 
has been giving out for the radicals 
whom he hopes to woo away from 
his hitherto successful rival. But 
it is rather painful to find a thinker 
like Walter Lippmann calling Will- 
kie one of the “few best American 
observers who have gone abroad,” 
saying that he has a “seeing eye and 
an understanding heart,” that he 
“loves human beings . .’. with per- 
sonal passion,” and that, like Jo- 
seph Davies, he saw “Russia with 
lucid self-respect.” There have 
been signs lately that Mr. Lipp- 
mann has been too sensitive to the 
current pressures of our policy- 
makers. Otherwise we might say 
that this column was the result of 
a busy day, and of a dead-line too 
close to permit him to do his custo- 
mary clear and deep thinking. 

It is good to know that not every- 
one has taken this book seriously. 
The New York Times Book Review 
in a moment of rare inspiration got 
Governor Stassen to review it for 
their front page of that Sunday 
Bible. This experienced politician 
in a few remarks shows that he un- 


derstands the moves of a politician 


less experienced. Thus, though the 
radicals give Mr. Willkie their vote- 
less praise, it is good to know that 
some Americans are capable of see- 
ing through his transparent politics. 

Mr. Willkie is painfully transpar- 
ent. This was the case in 1940 
when he ran his campaign on the 


principle that Roosevelt had done 
the right things but was the wrong 
person to do them. And Mr. Will- 
kie is still engaged in the Sisyphean 
task of trying to hold American 
conservatives while talking the lan- 
guage of the social-welfare faction. 
The areas of the Near East cry out 
to American do-gooders for educa- 
tion and sanitation. The areas of 
China’s “Far West” cry out to 
American capitalists for “develop- 
ment.” Mr. Roosevelt’s interna- 
tionalism is good in as far as it is 
internationalism. It is bad in as far 
as it cultivates the wrong compan- 
ionships. Mr. Willkie would be just 
as international and even more so, 
for he understands how small the 
world is and where it is flat and 
where it is round. Only Mr. Willkie 
would cultivate the right compan- 
ions. Mr. Roosevelt leans toward 
Churchill and the Old School Tie. 
Mr. Willkie has sat for five hours 
and more with Stalin and under- 
stands the heart which beats be- 
neath “the well-known tunic... of 
finely woven material .. . of a soft 
green or a delicate pink.” Mr. Will- 
kie admits that Stalin’s boots are 
black, but brings out what not 
everyone would know that they are 
“highly polished.” “Stalin is a hard 
man, perhaps even a cruel man, but 
a very able one. He has few illu- 
sions.” The perhaps cruel, but cer- 
tainly illusionless man could only 
say to Mr. Willkie: “I like you very 
much.” This was one of the most 
touching things that has happened 
since Davies came home from Mos- 
cow. The strongest and simplest 
of democratic souls meet and like 
each other very much. “Justice 
and peace have met together. Mercy 
and truth have kissed each other.” 

Somehow a logician finds this 
book hard reading. Egypt, it seems, 
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besides being full of flies and Brit- 
ish imperialists (both objectionable 
we hope to the voters of 1944) wal- 
lows in “cultural sterility.” Of this 
the major reason is “the complete 
absence of a middle class” (p. 21). 
Now in the great democracy of Mr. 
Stalin “practically the whole upper 
and middle classes of Russia have 
been completely exterminated.” 
The reader, remembering the sad 
consequences of the lack of mid- 
dle class in Egypt, is naturally con- 
cerned for the poor Russians. But 
he is consoled in the next sentences 
where he is told that “Russians to- 
day find the story a heroic achieve- 
ment.” Still greater relief comes 
when we know, as Willkie found in 
two weeks, “that there is hardly a 
resident of Russia today whose lot 
is not as good as or better than his 
parents’ lot was prior to the revolu- 
tion.” 

A passage follows in which we 
are told, with as much force as 
originality, that “the Soviet Union, 
whether we like it or not, exists.” 
This conclusion was driven in by 
visits to the Red Army, to an air- 
plane factory and to a collective 
farm, as well as by the aforesaid 
conversations with the man in black 
shoes and pale green tunic. 

We regret to detract from Mr. 
Willkie’s reputation for originality 
in these noble pages. But another 
politician, on the wrong but unfor- 
tunately successful side, told us the 
same truth more than a year ago. 
Mr. Davies too knows that Russia 
exists. He knew it even before Mr. 
Willkie. He told Mr. Roosevelt long 
ago. More recently he told the gen- 
eral public. He even succeeded in 
catching the ear of Mr. Lippmann 
who has been known to listen to 
worthier voices. 

The “cultural sterility” of Egypt 
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does not affect Turkey. Turkey 
comes off very well in Willkie’s 
book. One does get, here as else- 
where, a sinister suggestion that 
“culture” is almost synonymous 
with the abolition of “superstition.” 
But a more concrete picture reas- 
sures us: “I watched him [the For- 
eign Minister] that night at his own 
party, at which we drank English 
whisky and ate Russian caviar and 
danced to American music in the 
curious internationalism of the dip- 
lomatic world” (p. 47). He could 
have found the same international- 
ism (whisky, caviar and American 
music) in any delicatessen store in 
the Bronx. He was “more than ever 
convinced that the Turkish people 
have put their bets on a different 
world emerging from this war” ibid 
(ibid.). We recommend this sample 
to the next writer on Minor Logic. 

In China Mr. Willkie’s great 
democratic spirit did not find such 
satisfaction as in Russia. True, in 
spite of the world’s smallness, China 
is big: Sinkiang is twice as big as 
France. True also, in China there 
were people like “Hol!y” Tong who 
spoke English, and General Chu 
who did not, and both were so 
equally eloquent of good-fellowship 
as to make up for the separation 
from the President of Yakutsk, that 
jolly comrade. True again, there 
was one mysterious and delightful 
Chinese Communist, who may come 
into his own after 1944. On the 
other hand General Chiang and his 
friends are distastefully superior in 
education to the rest of the Chinese 
millions. And China, like Egypt, 
but unlike Russia, has no middle 
class to mediate its culture. And 
among the shamefully neglected 
problems to be faced when Ameri- 
can internationalism comes of age 
is this: Sinkiang leans politically to 
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China, economically to Russia. 
This bad case of double leaning al- 
most spoiled Mr. Willkie’s airplane 
ride. “Obviously, one of our prob- 
lems, when the war is over, will be 
to help China and Russia work out 
in cooperation the common prob- 
lems they face in Turkestan” (p. 
114). This does not seem nearly 
so obvious to you or me, but you 
are not Maupertuis and I am not 
Willkie. A slight knowledge of the 
geography to be learned in an air- 
plane shows that Turkestan is 
“near the roof of the world in Asia.” 
We must realize that a fight near 
the roof is much more likely than 
fights in other places “to blow the 
lid off the world again.” Then we 
shall understand that a great issue 
in 1944 will be this of holding the lid 
on the roof. This involves, besides 
mixed metaphors, the probability of 
much bloodshed. Yet this is how 
concrete visions in the eyes of great 
geographers correct mere logic in 
the minds of ordinary people. 
Neither will ordinary people eas- 
ily understand the criterion by 
which Stalin attains a better moral 
status than Chiang Kai-shek. The 
man who is “perhaps cruel” is 
somehow better in Mr. Willkie’s 
ethos than the man who sins by 
superior education. In a general 
way the moral judgments of Mr. 


Willkie are on the same level as~ 


those of Mr. Davies. We suggest 
this puzzle to Mr. Lippmann and to 
the voters of 1944. 
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In any event Egypt and the 
United States have no longer any 
excuse for lagging on the road of 
felicity behind the “Republic” of 
Yakutsk. Nothing is holding us 
back except “expediency.” This ex- 
pediency will surely be cast aside 
when we come to realize that it pre- 
vents the liquidation of the British 
system and blinds our eyes to the 
political and ethical superiority of 
the Soviets. Let us censor the aris- 
tocratic rulership of Shanghai and 
Egypt. Let us keep our hunting en- 
gagement in 1945 (after the inaugu- 
ration?) with the democratic ruler 
of Yakutsk. 

The recommendations are defi- 
nite as far as they go. It did not 
take a statesman to make them, but 
only one who judges America by 
the shallow dicta of the lower grade 
columnists. If in 1944 the voters 


have no choice other than that be- 
tween the power politics of the Brit- 
ish Alliance and the power-politics 
of the Soviet Alliance it will be a 


sad year. And if the “American 
Century” crosses its meridian after 
Mr. Willkie’s second inaugural it 
will be a sad century. 

Maupertuis after all did discover 
the polar flatness even though he 
did not cause it. On second thought 
we remove his name from our title 
and replace it by that Little Jack 
Horner, whom we hereby heartily 
endorse for First and Perpetual Su- 
preme Commissar of the Soviets of 
Our (Small but Only) World. 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RICHARD III. 


R one short week only did King 

Richard daily die upon our 
stage but, in representing the only 
Shakespearean production of 1943, 
he seems, at least, to deserve an 
obituary. 

The part is alway a tempting one. 
In the United States, twenty actors, 
excluding Booth and Barrymore, 
have played Richard before this last 
experiment by George Coulouris. 
For Barrymore, Richard was the 
steppingstone to Hamlet and, fol- 
lowing the tradition of Booth, he 
put no emphasis on the physical de- 
formity but permitted his Richard 
all the charm of royal courtesy and 
a very keen intelligence. The test 
of every Richard’s validity of char- 
acter comes, of course, in one of the 
opening scenes of the play when 
Richard stops the Princess Anne on 
her way to bury her father-in-law, 
Henry VI., whom Richard had mur- 
dered, and wins her as his bride. So 
cunningly does Richard insinuate 
his contrition and his passion that 
‘Anne is tempted to believe that her 
beauty has brought a sinner to re- 
pentance. But plain villainy would 
be a wasteful topic for a poet and 
Shakespeare, who needed a buckling 
melodrama for the Globe Theater, in 
taking the most baleful of English 
kings, injected a spiritual and psy- 
chological interest in his Richard by 
endowing him with a Satanic power 
of dissimulation. Richard III. is 
basically a morality play. Like the 
Prince of Darkness, Richard plays 
upon the vanity or moral cowardice 


of his victims and then laughs at 
their weakness. For a time, like 
the wicked, he flourishes; then 
comes his Mother’s curse and he 
starts downward on his decline. 
Before the battle of Bosworth, his 
own evil conscience saps his assur- 
ance with the ghosts of his crimes 
until he falls under the sword of 
Richmond, the Avenging Angel. 

Richard never tries to fool him- 
self like Louis XI. He is no hypo- 
crite. He defies God openly and 
frankly aligns himself with Satan 
when he cries, 


“T am determined to prove a villain.” 


The Wars of the Roses had bred 
a brutal generation and a corrupt 


one. Richard’s elder brother, Ed- 
ward IV., was a tyrant and a rake; 
his younger brother, Clarence, a 
turncoat. They were both as well- 
favored as most Plantagenets and 
Richard tried to compensate for his © 
short neck, withered arm and limp 
by being the best dressed man at 
Court. His extravagance on that 
score is proved by the bills in the 
Harleian MSS. but he was also a 
stout soldier and a generous patron 
of Caxton, the printer. If his mur- 
ders seem crude, they totalled infi- 
nitely less than those of twentieth 
century dictators, and this must be 
said of him—he was never wanton. 
Richard wanted power and each 
Yorkist head had its exact value. He 
was not much more ruthless than 
the financier of the ’90’s who engi- 
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neered a panic, ruined friend and 
rival alike and then persuaded the 
public to subscribe to his next stock 
issue. The immense plausibility of 
Richard—like Satan—is his strong- 
est weapon. 

In Euripides’ Trojan Women, 
the brutality of man is interspersed 
with the sorrows of the Queens and 
their children. Four broken-heart- 
ed royal women appear in Richard 
Ill.; there were never nicer little 
boys than the two young Yorks who 
endear themselves to the audience 
before the news of their slaughter is 
broken to them by the conscious- 
stricken “gunman.” It was when 
the rumor of this horrible secret 
leaked out that the people of Eng- 
land turned against Richard and 
their indignation is voiced by his 
mother, the Duchess of York: 


“Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy 
end: 

Shames serves thy life and doth 
thy death attend.” 


“God and good angels fight on Rich- 
mond’s side,” cries the ghost of the 
Duke of Buckingham when Richard 
is haunted by his sins. “Have 
mercy, Jesu!” sobs the King and 
confesses to his attendant knight: 


“By the apostle Paul, shadows to- 
night 

Have struck more terror to the 
soul of Richard 

Than can the substance of ten 
thousand soldiers.” 


Bosworth Field is the scene of 
the power of light over darkness. 
Richmond is made to appear as the 
instrument of divine chastisement 
and greets victory with the prayer, 
“Great God of Heaven, say Amen to 
all!” Unlike the despair of Euripi- 
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des’ tragedy, there is new hope born 
and “peace lives again.” 

In the late production of Richard 
III. most of the points we have em- 
phasized were eliminated—includ- 
ing the ghosts. There was not even 
the Mother’s curse—there was no 
Duchess of York. For personal rea- 
sons we regretted deeply the lop- 
ping off of the Bishop of Ely from 
the cast, not only for the loss of 
color in his crimson robes but for 
the association of the line—which 
Richard this time addressed to Lord 
Stanley: 


“My Lord of Ely, when I was last 
in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your 
garden there— 
I do beseech you, send for some of 
them—” 


for, when last we were in London, 
we heard Mass in the Chapel of St. 
Etheldreda which was all that re- 
mained of the palace of the Bishop 
of Ely and the only ancient sanctu- 
ary in London restored to the Ro- 
man Rite. There seems little hope 
that it has now survived the general 
wreckage of Holborn. 


Kiss AND TELL.—Here is a small- 
town Romeo and Juliet whose 
secret marriage has repercussions 
which keep Mr. George Abbott’s 
audiences not crying but laughing 


for three acts. Like many another 
farce the story of Kiss and Tell is 
based on a very serious situation. 
To divert suspicion from the bride, 
the sixteen-year-old sister-in-law, 
who has promised “cross-her-heart- 
not-to-tell,” persuades her simple- 
minded boy friend to abet her in 
convincing their bewildered parents 
that the black insinuations made by 
a neighbor are true. When the 
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climax of parental despair is at- 
tained, everything is so suddenly 
straightened out that the usual tire- 
some explanations are obviated. 
The subject matter will disqualify 
the farce from the high school fu- 
ture which would otherwise be its 
heritage but a long run profession- 
ally seems indicated. 

The humor is topical and homely. 
The opening with the caustic old 
housepainter parrying the com- 
ments of the cook and the visiting 
small boy sets the tempo and from 
then on the characterizations are 
sufficiently good to generate a defi- 
nite intimacy between themselves 
and the audience. The author, 
Hugh Herbert, once guilty of Quiet, 
Please, has had the sense this time 
to try to steer away from question- 
able lines. It seems preposterous 
on the face of it that the situation 
of four parents facing the disgrace 
of their children can be considered 
in anyway humorous. It can only 
be accomplished by so thoroughly 
convincing the audience of the 
ridiculous childishness of the chil- 
dren that the laugh is on the par- 
ents for their gullibility. This is 
the “line” which Mr. Abbott, as 
director, has been careful to follow. 
But one very hopeful sign for so- 
cial morals as indicated by both 
Kiss and Tell and Janie is that 
young fathers and mothers are 
worrying over the safety of their 
girls’ reputations and to those of us 
who may find the supposed plight 
of the boy and girl a poor subject 
for laughter there must be the com- 
fort of the thought that the whole 
dramatic tension is based upon a 
definite moral standard being taken 
for granted. The essential basis 
for Kiss and Tell is the establish- 
ment by the playwright of the good- 
ness and honesty of his characters. 
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The smallest doubt would collapse 
the comedy. 

There are also very human mo- 
ments when the young officer 
breaks the news to his bride that he 
is going overseas; when his old 
nurse brings out his favorite cookies 
and the Mother watches her little 
girl trying to be grown-up. Mr. 
Abbott has assembled an excellent 
cast with Robert Keith and Jessie 
Royce Landis as the Father and 
Mother, a newcomer, Joan Caulfield 
as their girl and Frances Bavier as 
the domestic arbiter and cook. As 
in Janie, the most telling part is 
that of the youngest juvenile, Ray- 
mond Pringle, a super-salesman 
from next door whose dry com- 
ments on life are full of sound phi- 
losophy. Master Tommy Lewis 
does Raymond full justice. The 
back porch of the Archer’s strikes 
the proper note of reality but this 
is not the comedy for those who 
relish caviar——aAt the Biltmore. 


OKLAHOMA.—Of course the light- 
hearted gaiety of any musical com- 
edy is in direct proportion to the 
degree of grueling hard work in its 
creation but the intelligence and 
good taste contributed by the 
Theater Guild to their first operetta - 
makes this new version of Green 
Grow the Lilacs remarkable. Rich- 
ard Rodgers has composed the 
charming melodies for Oscar Ham- 
merstein II.’s amusing lyrics; Agnes 
de Mille is responsible for the ballet 
and rollicking country dances; Lem- 
uel Ayers and Miles White — who 
have The Pirate to their credit—de- 
signed the sets and costumes; Rou- 
ben Mamoulian—who staged Porgy 
—is the director, and John Haggott, 
as producing manager, is the chef 
who blended all these rich ingredi- 
ents into one perfect flavor. 
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Indian Territory, at the turn of 
the last century, is the background. 
A background of rolling yellow 
wheat fields and green cattle ranges 
which Mr. Ayers has used to fine 
advantage. The opening foreground 
is the gay red barn and white farm- 
house with its picket fence over 
which the cowboys come hurdling. 
The romance of a cowboy and a 
farm heiress, Curly and Laurey, is 
the pivot of the drama and the hero- 
ine’s mental agony when she dreads 
the revenge of a sinister hired man 
if she favors the hero is pictured by 
means of a ballet! This very in- 
teresting incorporation of dance- 
pantomime into the dramatic action 
turns out to be one of the most 
effective episodes. The transition 


from a cowboys’ chorus to classi- 
cal ballet rhythms is neatly bridged 
by the daring interpolation in the 
strongest scene between the hero 


and the villain of a satirical duet 
which is built upon the power of 
imagination. That proves the in- 
telligence evinced back stage as it 
was added in Boston. For sheer 
jollity we recommend the dance at 
the school supper and chorus 
“Oklahoma.” We think our favor- 
ite song is “The Surrey with the 
Fringe on the Top” unless it is 
“Pore Jud” or “Oh, What a Beauti- 
ful Mornin’.” As comedy there is 
the inimitable Joseph Buloff as a 
Persian peddler. Alfred Drake does 
well by the cowboy hero. All in all, 
Oklahoma seems to combine the 
best features of almost every 
American musical comedy — per- 
haps one might better say operetta. 
—At the St. James. 


THE BALLET THEATER. — Here is 
Beauty. The maturing of the ballet 
in America, which we feared was 
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threatened two years ago during its 
reorganization, now seems to be 
reaching fulfillment. We still re- 
gret the loss of Eugene Loring, who 
can never be replaced in his own 
creation “Billy, the Kid” and hope 
that some day he may rejoin his 
former associates. But while the 
Ballet Theater has Markova it has 
one of the greatest of living artists. 
Not only is she mistress of an in- 
credibly flawless technique, but she 
has the power of creating an ethe- 
real purity. We await her Juliet 
with breathless expectation. 

Apart from the delicate loveli- 
ness of the classics, the ballet is 
now becoming a medium for satire 
and humor. Very sharp is the 
caustic wit of Agnes de Mille’s 
“Three Virgins and the Devil”; very 
simple the humor of “Peter and the 
Wolf”; “Gala Performance” has 
rollicking satire and as for the in- 
imitable “Bluebeard,” it tells an 
old tale with the gayest and most 
good-humored comedy. Yet it 
never sinks to mere buffoonery; 
Dolin’s Bluebeard seems, in fact, a 
prankish caricature of a Renais- 
sance Borgia. 

It is splendid to see the Metro- 
politan filled to capacity for the 
ballets but it is what The Ballet 
Theater deserves. 


THE BLACKFRIARS. — Those who 
missed seeing their April produc- 
tion, A Man’s House by John Drink- 
water, missed a great deal. Their 
perfection of detail is steadily 
mounting and as the rich Jewish 
merchant in Jerusalem at the time 
of our Lord’s Passion, Mr. Augus- 
tan Duncan gave a rich and mem- 
orable performance. We advise our 
readers to watch carefully for the 
Blackfriars’ next play. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 
LirE WITH FATHER.— When in 
doubt, revisit the Days At the Em- 
pire. 
February, 1941 
ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—The 
original cast is touring but Joseph 
Sweeney can give as many thrills 
as Boris Karloff.—At the Fulton. 
December 
BLITHE Spirit.—This witty satire 
on Spiritualism preserves its cast 
and its laughs.—At the Booth. 
January, 1942 


JuNioR Miss—Very popular at 


popular prices is the comedy of 
Judy Adams and her family.— At 
the Majestic. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—John Emory has 
now replaced Vincent Price as the 
sinister Victorian husband in this 
creepy melodrama.—At the Golden. 


July 


UNcLE Harry.—How circumstan- 
tial evidence can be used by a mur- 
derer is the theme of this grim but 
brilliantly written play with Miss 
Le Gallienne and Mr. Schildkraut. 
—At the Hudson. 


By Jupiter. — A_ sophisticated 
musicale with Ray Bolger giving an 
unusual performance as the effem- 
inate husband of an Amazon Queen. 
—At the Shubert. 


September 


Stars on Ice. — Children and 
adults can both enjoy it. Not so 
beautiful as the first edition but 
just as funny.—At the Center. 


October 


JANIE.— The Armed Forces are 
well represented in this pleasant lit- 
tle comedy of adolescence which 
has been sold to Hollywood.—At 
the Playhouse. 


THE Eve or St. Mark. — The 
story of a boy who leaves the farm 
for the Pacific war front. The 
point of the play is to show that a 
clean boy will stay clean in spite of 
temptations but the temptations are 
stark. We deeply regret the pro- 
fanity and do not recommend it for 
high school productions.—At the 
Cort. 


ROSALINDA. — Delightful produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’ Fledermaus, 
full of waltzes and ballets, with an 
accomplished cast.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF Our TEETH. — The 
history of mankind with New Jer- 
sey the scene of the Ice Age and the 
Flood at Atlantic City. Thornton 
Wilder has used a new technique 
and owes much to a fine production 
and a cast which includes Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh and Miss Bankhead.— 
At the Plymouth. 


THE PiraTeE.—The Lunts, aided 
by marvelous sets and costumes, 
carry an unimportant romantic 
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comedy of the West Indies in the 
early nineteenth century.— At the 
Martin Beck. 


February 


THE DovuGuair_s.— Directed by 
George Kaufman, this farce of three 
secretaries masquerading as the 
wives of their employers, draws 
heavily on the congested hotel situ- 
ation in Washington and is helped 
out by the Russian girl sharp- 
shooter. A conspicuous lapse is the 
ridicule of an Orthodox Greek 
priest and his prayers.— At the 
Lyceum. 


CouUNSELOR-AT-LAw.—A revival 
with Paul Muni of his great success 
as the East Side boy who has be- 
come a famous trial lawyer. It 
proves that a well-constructed play 
with plenty of dramatic action 


doesn’t lose its popular appeal.—At 
the Royale. 


March 


THE Patriots.—An exceptional- 
ly fine play by Sidney Kingsley of 
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Jefferson when he joined Washing- 
ton’s first Cabinet and laid the 
foundation for a liberal party in 
opposition to the conservatism of 
Hamilton. A dramatic page of our 


history, splendidly presented. — At 
the National. 


Dark Eyes. — Highly amusing 
comedy of three Russian actresses 
out of work, written and played by 
Mesdames Leontovich and Mira- 
mova. We deplore the useless pro- 
fanity. If you do, please write to 
the producer, Mr. Jed Harris.—At 
the Belasco. 


April 


HarrRIET.—Miss Helen Hayes, as 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
has added another historic role to 
her career. The play itself is not in 
the class with Victoria Regina but 
it is full of local interest and moves 
from Louisville to Maine and An- 
dover, Mass. Seats are only pro- 
curable some weeks in advance but 
they are worth the trouble it takes 


to secure them. — At the Henry 
Miller. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Taz Wor_p AND THE FaiTu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A PRINCESS IN ISRAEL: EMMA LAZARUS 


HEN Emma Lazarus died, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, for 
years a next door neighbor of the 
Lazarus family in New York City, 
wrote, in a paper written in com- 
memoration of her, “A princess is 


fallen in Israel.” She could well 
be so named, for more than one 
reason. 

Born in 1849 of prominent Jew- 
ish lineage, she was one of the 
seven children of Moses and Esther 
Nathan Lazarus. With her broth- 
ers and sisters, she spent her sum- 
mers by the seashore, her winters 
in New York City, and was educat- 
ed by private tutors. She was the 
especial joy of her father, a wealthy 
merchant of cultivated tastes and a 
great lover of literature. 

Emma was a shy precocious 
child, whose world was that of 
books. In 1866 her proud father 
had privately printed a volume of 
her verse written between her four- 
teenth and sixteenth years, Poems 
and Translations. It was full of 
the romantic and _ conventional 
melancholy that marks the work of 
the talented young: an elegy on a 
school friend, a threnody on the 





South, verse on the Civil War as 
visioned in the mind of an imagina- 
tive child. But there must have 
been also evidence of more than 
mere youthful talent here, for War- 
wick Price in the Forum saw in the 
book something of the “heritage of 
Hebrew destiny, the fate of a nation 
seemingly born to suffer,” and in 
Concord Mr. Emerson came across 
the little volume and was so im- 
pressed by it that he invited Emma 
to his home for a visit. 

The shy sensitive child, always 
silent except with her own beloved 
family, found that she could easily . 
converse with the great Emerson, 
from the moment he met her at the 
station and drove her to his house 
in his little one-horse wagon until, 
a fortnight later, she bade him 
good-by. 

She recorded in her diary her im- 
pressions of the “stately white- 
haired Mrs. Emerson” and “beauti- 
ful faithful Ellen.” She loved Con- 
cord at sight: “its still fields, its 
almost motionless river.” She met 
the townsmen and wrote that she 
did not care much for Mr. Alcott, 
but she did like very much the hard- 
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to-like Mr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning: “crabbed and reticent with 
strangers generally, he took a lik- 
ing to me,” she wrote proudly. 

She learned very soon who was 
Mr. Emerson’s greatest friend. It 
was Thoreau, buried now in the 
little hilly cemetery at Sleepy Hol- 
low. “He actually worships him,” 
she wrote in wonder. He never 
spoke of him as if he were dead; he 
always said, “when I lost Mr. Thor- 
eau, or when Mr. Thoreau went 
away from Concord.” And once he 
told her, as they walked across the 
common together, “Just half the 
world died for me when I lost Mr. 
Thoreau. None of it looks the same 
as when I looked at it with him.” 

Emerson showed her all the 
places where he and Thoreau had 
gone together; the pond at Walden, 
with its quiet afternoon light she 
liked the best of all. He showed her 
the little house where Henry was 
born, but he said he never went 
there now: it might look lonely. 

While she was still in Concord 
proof sheets of a book of her verse 
arrived and Mr. Emerson offered to 
read them and comment on them. 
It was a five-act tragedy of seven- 
teenth century Italy and he told her 
next day that he had not been able 
to lay down the play until he fin- 
ished it. 

She ended her visit with this 
cheering word in her heart and in 
her bag a gift from Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Channing: the little pocket 
compass which Thoreau had car- 
ried with him in the Maine woods. 

Her next book — Admetus — she 
dedicated proudly “To my friend, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” His let- 
ters to her through the years were 
her most cherished possession. She 
read all his works and wrote glow- 
ingly of him, “He is a shaft of my 
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light from the very zenith.” The 
important thing he had done for 
her was to suggest a moral regulat- 
ing of her life, a thing which her 
faith had not, up to that time, given 
her. 

In 1874 Emma published her first 
prose work, called Alide: an Epi- 
sode, a fictional version of the life 
of young Frederika, Goethe’s first 
love. This book caught the atten- 
tion of Turgenev, and he wrote her 
an admiring letter. “It is drawn 
with a pencil as delicate as it is 
strong,” he told her, and when she, 
feeling that this was very high 
praise indeed, wrote him that in 
many ways she considered herself 
a pupil of his, he answered that “an 
author who writes as you do is not 
a pupil any more. He is not far 
from being himself a master.” 

Until the. eighties Emma Lazarus 
had showed little interest in the 
study of her own race. She knew, 
of course, to some extent the litera- 
ture of her people, and she had 
gone as a child to the synagogue 
with her family, but none of the 
Lazarus family was strongly ortho- 
dox. But when Henry Ward Beech- 
er at a dinner made fun of the 
Chosen People both she and her 
father left the table in angry pro- 
test. 

However, when she was asked to 
contribute to a Jewish hymn book, 
she refused to do so. “I feel no re- 
ligious fervor in me,” she told the 
publisher. As late as 1881 the in- 
troduction to her translation of 
Heine’s Poems and Ballads showed 
that his cries from the heart, rather 
than any racial kinship, had caught 
her attention. 

In the following years something 
came to her attention that changed 
the current of her whole life. For 
a year or so a persecution of Rus- 
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sian Jews had been going on. By 
chance Emma came across an ar- 
ticle in The Century about the cruel 
sufferings of the Jews under the 
May Laws. She herself had an ar- 
ticle in the same issue entitled 
“Was the Earl of Beaconsfield a 
Representative Jew?” and in the 
magazine it was followed by one 
called “Russian Jews and Gentiles,” 
a spirited defense of the pogroms 
by a Russian woman journalist, 
Madame Ragozin. 

Emma read it with mounting an- 
ger and horror, and sat down to 
write an answer. The Century was 
rather unhappy about the Ragozin 
article and in an editorial comment- 
ed on the “extraordinary character 
of its charges and their extremely 
medieval views.” Emma’s sum- 
ming up was less amiable. Her 
Beaconsfield article had ended: “The 
next hundred years will be the test 
of the Jews’ vitality as a people. 
The phase of tolerance upon which 
they are only now entering will 
prove whether or not they are cap- 
able of growth.” Now she had much 
stronger views to express. 

Emma Lazarus had been hunting 
for her ideal in classic myths and 
in tales of the Middle Ages. She 
found it in the present and in her 
own race. In her next volume— 
Songs of a Semite—she stood forth 
as a champion of her people. But 
not only in verse was she their 
defender. Both at Castle Garden 
and on Ward’s Island she saw the 
victims of persecution arriving 
now as immigrants in free America 
in such numbers as to swamp the 
organizations endeavoring to aid 
them. Jews and Christians alike 
were deeply interested in the fate 
of these unfortunates and at a meet- 
ing in Chickering Hall where a 
group of outstanding Christian 
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leaders met, Emma heard the Hon- 
orable W. M. Evarts voice the sen- 
timents of all: “It is not alone the 
oppression of Jews by Russians. It 
is the oppression of men and 
women by men and women and 
men and women must work against 
it.” 

Several years before, she had 
confessed to Clarence Stedman a 
feeling of despondency over her 
work. She had done nothing to stir 
or awaken or influence anyone, she 
felt. “The world would have been 
just as well off if I had written 
nothing at all,” she said. He under- 
stood her disheartenment; others 
had done the same sort of work as 
well or even better than she. “But 
why are you so indifferent to your 
unique vantage ground — you a 
Jewess of pure stock?” he asked 
her. She had shrugged her shoul- 
ders. She was proud of her lineage, 
she admitted, but to her, Judaism 
was a dead ideal with no bearing on 
modern life. 

Now that mood was forgotten. 
She was busy much of the day at 
the Island, as ship afier ship of bat- 
tered human beings came to the 
new land, still homesick for the 
old. There was little time to write, 
but when she did it was of her . 
dream for her own people. “The 
seed of truth which they cherished 
through fire and blood has not yet 
borne its highest fruit,” she wrote, 
and she counseled that there should 
be no revenge for past or present 
cruelty. “His nobler task is—to 
forget.” 

Emma Lazarus, however, was no 
starry-eyed idealist who had for- 
gotten the claims of reality. She 
felt that her people must have some 
definite home and agreed with 
George Eliot that they needed “the 
torch of visible communion.” She 
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corresponded with Lawrence Oli- 
phant, whose dream of restoring 
the people of Israel to their ancient 
land, had led him to go there him- 
self in order to start the movement. 
This, she thought, was the true an- 
swer: “All other suggested solu- 
tions other than this are temporary 
palliations.” She quoted Daniel 
Deronda: “To restore a_ political 
existence to my people and to give 
them a national center such as the 
English have, though they too are 
scattered over the globe.” 
Madame Ragozin had written of 
the Jews: “They pray differently. 
They herd together in squalor. 
Their ways are crooked and abject. 
A parasitical race.” Bitterly Emma 
refuted such judgments. “Are we 
tribal? Yet our tribal God is the 
God of two-thirds of the inhabited 
globe—the God of Christianity, the 
God of Islam. Our defect is that we 


are not tribal enough. When the 
life of a Jew in the Caucasus is at- 
tacked, the dignity of a Jew in free 


America is humiliated.” And she 
lamented that even her own people 
did not make common cause here: 
“We who are prosperous do not 
champion the ground of a common 
creed, stock, history, and heritage 
of misfortune and suffering for the 
rights of the lowest.” 

“Is Israel a tale that is told and 
an ancient song?” she demanded. 
“Are we to look for the new Ezra, 
the living Mordecai among the 
stock jobbers, the merchants robed 
in an accumulation of wealth, who 
would receive with a complacent 
sneer of contempt the proposition 
of fulfillment that a natural mission 
is better worth the sacrifice than 
the restless pursuit of gain? Or 
among the Jewish youth who 
drink in skepticism and material- 
ism and dignify themselves with 
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the names of agnostics and free- 
thinkers?” 

At eighteen Emma had written 
her first Jewish poem, “In the Jew- 
ish Synagogue at Newport”: 


“No signs of life are here; the very 
prayers 
Inscribed around are in a language 
dead,” 


it began, and those buried there she 
called “the lone exiles of a thou- 
sand years.” Now the very sym- 
bols of her faith came alive for her. 
Now she wrote: 


“Kindle the silver candle’s seven 
rays; 

Offer the first fruits of the tufted 
flowers, 

The garnered spoil of bees, with 
prayers and praise.” 


Her verse became as violent in its 
pity as did that of the gentle Whit- 
tier on slavery or Byron on Greece. 

She wrote also a poetic drama— 
The Dance to Death—a tale found- 
ed on an incident in the Middle 
Ages, of Jews in Nordhausen in 
Thuringia, who were caught in a 
wave of persecution and accused of 
causing a pestilence by poisoning 
wells. They were condemned to be 
burned on a common pyre. As they 
passed with music to the flames, 
dressed as if for a high feast, car- 
rying their golden vessels, toroth, 
their seven-branched candlesticks 
from the synagogue, they danced 
and sang, even into the fire itself. 
As the pyre crashed to the sound of 
a universal Hallelujah, a little boy 
in the watching crowd asked his 
father, “But is not the fire real? 
They fear it not.” 

This play was dedicated to George 


Eliot—“who did most among the 
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writers of our day toward elevating 
and ennobling the spirit of Jewish 
nationality.” 

In 1883 Emma went abroad for 
the first time. She was enthusiastic 
and wrote excited letters home 
about her “crescendo of enjoy- 
ment,” and seemed more youthful, 
thought her father, than she had 
been at seventeen. But Paris made 
her unhappy — “so many ruins of 
Commune and Revolution.” In 
London the Jews gave her a great 
welcome as an outstanding mem- 
ber of their race and so did many 
notable Gentiles. At Merton Abbey 
William Morris showed her his fac- 
tory and explained to her his ideals. 
But Italy was best of all: 


“To kneel upon the ground where 
Dante trod— 

To breathe the air of immortality 

From Raphael and Angelo—to be- 


hold 
The city of Leonardo washed with 
gold.” 


Suddenly news came of her fa- 
ther’s death and she hurried back 
to weep at his grave. She had never 
found time for other men in her 
preoccupation with books and the 
tribulations of her people. Her fa- 
ther had been her ideal always, the 
one who spurred her on to work, 
whose pride in her had been in her 
early years her only incentive to 
continue it. 

She went abroad again a year 
later with her sister, seeking a res- 
pite for awhile from the illness 
which had overtaken her. She 
knew her time was running short, 
but with her usual courage, she had 
continued her writing — an article 
for The Century, poems for The 
American Hebrew, the last of a 
prose series called “Epistles to the 
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Hebrews,” even a novel. That last, 
however, she had not the strength 
to finish. 

By December she and her sister 
were in Italy, the land she loved 
most next to her own America, “the 
olive, the fig, and at your feet the 
roses—in December.” In Rome as 
everywhere it was the classical that 
held her—“a bit of broken stone, a 
Corinthian column against the lapis 
lazuli sky.” But one Christian 
place held her more than anything 
else and that was the Sistine chapel, 
about which she complained, “It 


forced itself on me with such 


might.” 

In March she left for England 
where, as before, the Jews received 
her with acclaim. One small task 
she had to carry out for the Brown- 
ing Society at home: they had 
asked her to consult the poet on the 
meaning of a certain line at which 
they could not even hazard a guess. 
Mr. Browning, who had met her be- 
fore, looked nonplused at her re- 
quest. “But, Emma, “he com- 
plained, “how am I to recall now 
what I had in mind years ago when 
I wrote that line?” 

Her physical condition growing 
much worse she decided to go home. 
But first she wanted to visit Paris . 
once more. She liked it much bet- 
ter this time— “the ghosts of the 
Revolution seem laid,” she noted 
with joy. She spent several months 
there, too ill to leave—“like Heine 
on his mattress couch.” And she 
dragged herself to the Louvre for 
one more look at the Venus—“the 
goddess without arms who cannot 
help.” 

Only her indomitable will kept 
her alive on the voyage home, for 
she had as she put it “only one lit- 
tle window left to look out on life.” 
The friends who came to welcome 
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her were heartsick when they saw 
how wasted she was, how startling- 
ly large were the brooding eyes in 
the thin ascetic face. But she could 
still talk animatedly to her visitors 
on art and poetry and the cause of 
the Jew. She could still assuage 
the pain of her last hard months 
with Bach and Beethoven. Her last 
piece of work, left unfinished, was 
a consideration of the genius and 
personality of Rembrandt. 

Many tributes came after her 
death. “Under no sky but ours may 
her grave be laid,” wrote one secu- 
lar newspaper. “The story of her 
life is the story of a mind,” said 
The Century, and another editorial 
called her a heart awakener, who 
summoned the Jewish spirit from 
the decay caused by wealth and 
honors. 

Whittier sent a characteristic 
tribute at her death: “Her songs of 
the Divine Unity repeated on the 
lips of her own people have been 
heard round the world. Since Mir- 
iam sang of deliverance and tri- 
umph by the Red Sea, the Semitic 
race has had no braver singer. 
Among the mourning women at her 
grave the sympathizing voices of 
Christian daughters will mingle 
with the wail of the daughters of 
Israel.” 

Perhaps the only place where 
Emma Lazarus’s name is actually 
commemorated is where she would 
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wish it to be—on the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Her poems and plays are all 
out of print, though some of her 
work is embodied in the ritual of 
the synagogue. In the late nine- 
teen-twenties a movement was 
started to bring out a definitive edi- 
tion of her work, but it was said 
that a surviving sister who retained 
the copyright would consent only if 
the Jewish portion were eliminated, 
and the project was dropped. Some 
day no doubt that work in its en- 
tirety will be published, for she was 
more than a talented exhorter of 
her people. She was and is one of 
our true American poets and does 
not deserve the oblivion into which 
her work has fallen. 

But more people than read books 
have read the sonnet on the base of 
Liberty’s statue which holds Emma 
Lazarus’s pity and her love, where 
she pictures the statue as the 
Mother of Exiles looking past the 
harbor to the old world: 


“ ‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied 

pomp,’ cries she, 

With silent lip. ‘Give me your 
tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free. 

Send them, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.’” 

‘ KATHERINE BuRTON. 


aeleegeae, 


mar ena life is full of falsity and expediency. One’s greatest 
weapons are unassailable sincerity and truth. 


—Mme. Cuimane Kal-sHex. 
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APPRENTICED TO Gop 


THE mediaeval artist as well as 
the modern knew and imitated 
nature. “Art’s manner of work- 
ing is founded upon Nature’s 
manner of working, and Nature’s 
manner upon creation.” This was 
a favourite saying of St. Thomas, 
and one to which he frequently re- 
turned; he pictured God, nature and 
man as a triple set of workers, art 
following nature’s way, and nature 
following God: “Art imitated Nature 
in her working.” Art, however, does 
not copy, but carries on, the work 
of creation: “The procession of art 
is twofold—namely, of art from the 
soul of the artificer, and of works 


of art from art.” Art does not copy 
nature, but copies nature’s works 
or nature’s way. Man watches God 
in His Creation and learns His 
rules. Man was apprenticed to God. 

Art then is not imitation of na- 
ture, though art cannot be divorced 


from nature. It watches nature, 
learns of nature, weaves nature’s 
wreaths of flowers round the capi- 
tals of its columns, cuts into the 
bosses of its roofs the wild flowers 
of the countryside, yet makes no 
effort to paint nature in distinct re- 
semblance, to trick you into a be- 
lief that you behold man “in his 
habit as he lived.” At least the 
earlier mediaeval artist had no such 
intention. For him creation was 
full of mystery, and each part of it 
hid some further mystery. He 
“moralized” the world about him. 
Vincent de Beauvais wrote his 
Summae or planned them, if he did 
not live to complete them himself, 


with the deliberate intention of in- 
ducing Nature to disclose her secrets 
to him. Not for the service or com- 
fort of man so much as for his in- 
struction was he girdled with crea- 
tion. He could find “sermons in 
stones and books in the running 
brooks”; indeed it was his religious 
duty to do so. 

Nature then for the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century artist 
was a fifth gospel, full of parables 
and miracles, and radiant with 
revelation. He considered himself 
at the best a commentator on this 
sacred book. Consequently he 
thought it his purpose, not to re- 
produce nature, but to reproduce a 
parable of nature. Text by text he 
unrolled it in front of the eyes of 
his audience, and at the same time 
as he provided it with a fragment 
of nature he tried to provide it also 
with the explanation of it. By itself 
nature was dumb; he would make 
it speak. Many eyes, all eyes in- 
deed, saw it; how few understood 
it? He was determined on the other 
hand so to interpret nature as to- 
help others for ever after to see it as 
he saw it. 

First then he believed that nature 
had its own specific meaning. What 
that precise meaning was he waited 
for the theologian to tell him. He 
did not discover for himself, he 
taught. Friar Didier, the Domini- 
can, or his fellow-friar, Vincent de 
Beauvais, discovered that for him, 
or Fra Tomaso Aquino, or anyone 
else who had devoted himself to the 
study of these things. Then he took 
what he had been told and thought 
it to be his work to help others to 
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know what he knew himself. He 
wanted others, whenever after they 
went out-of-doors, to see the same 
countryside they had always seen, 
but to see it with new eyes, to have 
not only sight but insight. So he 
had not only by his fine art to give 
a fragment of nature but the inter- 
pretation of that fragment of na- 
ture. Now of the two, the thing he 
had to devote most power to was 
not the fragment of nature, for 
after all however roughly it was 
done it did not very much matter as 
long as men saw what it was meant 
to represent; but he was determined 
that they should not mistake his in- 
terpretation of it. He would be con- 
tent to give the symbol or sacra- 
ment just sufficiently to satisfy his 
purpose, but he would spare himself 
no pains to get the true interpreta- 
tion of it into the mind of those who 


passed by. 


—From Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 
1200-1500. By Bene Janaetr, O.P. (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman Book Shop). 


<i 
—— 





MAn’s UNIQUE DIGNITY 


THE wide divergence of view be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian 
jurists in their conception of the 
State is rooted in their different 
views of the nature and rights of 


the human individual. The pagans 
of ancient Greece and Rome, whose 
teachings have partially reappeared 
in the non-Christian philosophy and 
jurisprudence of our own days, 
measured a man’s dignity and 
rights principally or solely by the 
amount of material goods he con- 
trolled. The man himself, despoiled 
of his belongings, was little better 
than nothing. Hence the slave was 
regarded as a mere chattel, devoid 
of personal rights, and meant essen- 
tially for his master’s good. Even 
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the freeman, if poor, was treated 
with supreme contempt, and, in 
practice, reduced almost to a state 
of servility. Infanticide and abor- 
tion were freely practised, and were 
formally recommended even by such 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle, 
in the interests, as they understood 
it, of the public good. 

Many of these doctrines are re- 
vived in our own times. Thus non- 
Christian philosophers of the Aristo- 
cratic school, such as the German 
Nietzsche, openly reject the essen- 
tial independence of human person- 
ality, in their doctrine of the “super- 
man,” for whose leisured well-being 
other men are bound to toil. Again, 
abortion is formally legalised in So- 
viet Russia. In the unchristian 
social theories of Eugenics and 
Euthanasia, and in several tenden- 
cies of the modern unchristian 
state, the inalienable rights of the 
human person are violated or made 
subservient to the supposed good of 
an all-absorbing entity called the 
State or Humanity. 

The Liberals, while upholding in 
theory their doctrine (which, as ex- 
plained by them, is false and exag- 
gerated) of liberty and equality for 
every individual, disregard in prac- 
tice the dignity and rights of human 
personality; and have in fact re- 
duced the vast majority of the peo- 
ple to a state of misery and depend- 
ence, which Pope Leo XIII describes 
as “little better than slavery.” For, 
in the capitalist system of economy, 
which is the natural outcome of Lib- 
eral philosophy, most of the activi- 
ties of the State are made subservi- 
ent to the production of wealth. 
The worker, bereft of productive 
property, and thus left without an 
opportunity of labouring for his 
support except with the consent of 
the capitalist proprietor, is handed 
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over to the almost unchecked con- 
trol of men, often unscrupulous and 
unchristian, whose only interest in 
him is as a producer of wealth. 

According to the capitalist ideal, 
that State is accounted most pros- 
perous and most civilised which can 
show the greatest amount of pro- 
duction, the mightiest hoard of ac- 
cumulated millions, the largest 
fleet and the strongest army. But 
what of the human individuals that 
compose the State? Do they, each 
and all, enjoy the peace and pros- 
perity to which they have a natural 
claim, or are they, through no fault 
of theirs, debarred from a fair op- 
portunity of happiness and self- 
development? Such questions do 
not trouble the financial magnates 
or the bureaucratic rulers, too often 
the mere creatures of the financiers, 
in a system in which economics and 
government are divorced from 
Christian teaching, and the claims 
of God and the dignity of the hu- 
man person ignored. 

The Socialists, while professing 
to provide fully for man’s material 
interests, would, by making him the 
slave of an all-absorbing State, rob 
him of his natural independence, 
and of some of his most sacred per- 
sonal rights. Ignoring, no less than 
the Liberals, the laws of morality 
and the claims of the Creator, they 
would also destroy or fatally lower 
man’s natural dignity. For in their 
social system even if it could attain 
the success at which they aim, the 
individual, no longer responsible for 
his own well-being, would be de- 
graded almost to the level of the 
well-fed, contented, irresponsible 
animal. 

The Christian, differing from all 
these, sees in man and, above all, in 
man’s immortal soul, incomparably 
the most precious thing on earth, 
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and the one for whose good all other 
things on earth living and inani- 
mate are ordained. Stamped with 
the image of the Godhead, redeemed 
by the Precious Blood of the Son 
of God, predestined to an eternal 
life of intimate union with God, 
clothed (in fact, or, at least, in God’s 
intention and desire) with sancti- 
fying grace, which makes man a 
sharer in God’s nature and heir to 
God’s kingdom, the human soul 
gives to man a place of dignity in 
the created universe with which 
nothing material can compare. 
This dignity, which gives him a 
worth that is almost divine, belongs 
inseparably to every human individ- 
ual of both sexes and every age and 
every country and race. As a nat- 
ural attribute of his spiritual soul, 
man enjoys freedom of will, which 
makes him master of his own ac- 
tions, and personally responsible 
for the attaining of his own end. 
From man’s nature, and especial- 
ly from his eternal destiny and the 
freedom of his will, spring the 
great prerogatives which are inher- 
ent in the human individual, giving 
him his dignity and essential inde- 
pendence, and forbidding that he be 
ever made a mere instrument for 
promoting another’s good. Man is- 


a person. He has rights and duties. 
—From The Framework of a Christian State. 


By Rev. E. Camu, S.J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. Ltd.). . 





ALL Pain Into GLory 


Ir I should hap to find a man that 
had long lived a very virtuous life, 
and had at last happed to fall into 
the Turks’ hands, and there did 
abide by the truth of his faith and 
with the suffering of all kind of tor- 
ments taken upon his body, still did 
teach and testify the truth; if I 
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should in his passion give him spir- 
itual comfort, might I be bold to 
tell him no farther, but that he 
should take patience in his pain, 
and that God sendeth it him for his 
sin, and that he is well worthy to 
have it, although it were yet much 
more? He might then well answer 
me, and such other comforters, as 
Job answered his: “Burdenous and 
heavy comforters be you.” Nay, I 
would not fail to bid him boldly, 
while I should see him in his pas- 
sion, cast sin, and hell, and purga- 
tory, and all upon the devil’s pate, 
and doubt not, but like as if he gave 
over his hold all his merit were 
lost, and he turned to misery; so if 
he stand and persevere still in the 
confession of his faith all his whole 
pain shall turn all into glory. 

Yea, more shall I yet say than 
this: that if there were a Christian 
man that had among those infidels 
committed a very deadly crime, 
such as were worthy death not by 
their laws only but by Christ’s, too, 
as manslaughter or adultery, or 
such other thing like, if when he 
were taken he were offered pardon 
of his life upon condition that he 


should forsake the faith of Christ; 
if this man would now rather suffer 
death than so do, should I comfort 
him in his pain but as I would a 
malefactor? Nay, this man, though 
he should have died for his sin, 
dieth now for Christ’s sake while 
he might live still if he would for- 
sake Him. The bare patient taking 
of his death should have served for 
satisfaction of his sin, through the 
merit of Christ’s passion, I mean, 
without help of which no pain of 
our own could be satisfactory. But 
now shall Christ for his forsaking 
of his own life in the honour of His 
faith forgive the pain of all his sins 
of His mere liberality, and accept 
all the pain of his death for merit 
of reward in heaven, and shall as- 
sign no part thereof to the payment 
of his debt in purgatory, but shall 
take it all as an offering, and requite 
it all with glory; and this man 
among Christian men, all had he 


been before a devil, nothing after © 


would I doubt to take him for a 
martyr. 


—-From The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed 
Thomas More. Collected and edited by Rev. 
T. E. Barmeert, C.SS.R. (London: Burns & 
Oates. 1892). 
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HAT should be recognized . 


. . is that the Russian people as a 


whole have not been associated with the intrigues and killings 
that reflected the fierce struggle for power at the top, or with many 
acts of governmental ruthlessness. The explorer in the Arctic, the 
scientist in his laboratory, the worker, the farmer, the teacher had 
no concern with the [Moscow treason] trials and the purge. Such a 
mass atrocity as the “liquidation of the kulaks as a class” was abhor- 
rent to most of the peasants, as I know from personal observation. 
But they could do nothing to prevent it, just as the decent German 
now can do nothing to prevent the Gestapo from liquidating the 
Jews as a race. Because of the appalling concentration of power 
in the totalitarian state there has perhaps never been an age in human 
history when so few could inflict so much suffering on so many. 

—WniuM Henay CaaAmBeatin, in Harper’s, March. 
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THE PARADOX OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


THE word “anti-Semitism” is as 
grotesque and misleading as the 
thing —or as its opposite and no 
less pestiferous “ism,” Aryanism. 
The word Semite, like the word 
Aryan, is largely a philological 
term; it refers to linguistic groups 
and has in itself little or nothing to 
do with religion or race. The an- 
cient Carthaginians were Semites, 
and so are the modern Arabs; but 
anti-Semitism does not include 
them. Nevertheless the word, ugly 
and misleading as it is, has been 
sanctioned by usage; everybody 
knows what it means, and we adopt 
it for the sake of convenience. 

Anti-Semitism is purely and sim- 
ply hatred of the Jews as such, with 
all the gradations of passion and 
violence and slander that hatred 
can engender—and with one end 
in view, the elimination of the Jews, 
if not completely, then from the 
immediate surroundings. Whether 
it takes the form of the calculated 
and organized brutality of Dr. Jul- 
ius Streicher or Ku-Klux Klan, or 
the spontaneous violence of infuri- 
ated mobs, it is the same in essence 
and inspiration. Its usual themes 
are that Israel is conspiring to over- 
throw the world and reduce it to 
slavery; that it aims at corrupting 
and subverting Christianity moral- 
ly; that the Jews are glutted with 
gold and that Jewish finance is 
strangling the human race; that 
they are guilty of ritual murder; 
that they foster the white- slave 
traffic; that they are the power be- 
hind Bolshevism, Freemasonry, 


munition factories, and what not— 
that they are, in a word, responsi- 
ble for every crime and every mis- 
ery, and that all would be well with 
humanity if we could have done 
once for all with this diabolical 
race. 

It is hardly necessary to examine 
critically this contradictory mass of 
hysterical abuse. It is so obviously 
fanatical that it reminds one of 
nothing more than the shriller type 
of Orangemen who believes that 
Catholic priests have cloven hooves 
or that the Pope is the abandoned 
Woman of Babylon. Needless to 


say, in the mouth of any Christian 
anti-Semitism is deplorable and 


contemptible. To use violence or 
to provoke violence against a Jew 
because he is a Jew is, of course, 
treachery to Christ; and to bear 
false witness is to break a divine 
commandment. Consequently, it 
goes without saying that no Cath- 
olic can be an anti-Semite. (If ec- 
clesiastical decisions are looked for, 
one can find them in a decree of the 
Holy Office of the 24 December 
1928 and in a document of the Con- 
gregation of Studies of the 13 April 
1938). 

The charge has been made that 
the Church itself has been perilous- 
ly near to anti-Semitism and has 
more than once persecuted the 
Jews. But whatever sins have been 
committed by Catholics against the 
Jews (and they are many and 
grave), the Church itself has never 
been guilty. Some Popes, like Paul 
IV, were unkind to them; but the 
vast majority of the Popes have de- 
fended them —especially against 
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the absurd accusations of ritual 
murder and slanderous forgeries 
like “The Protocols of Sion.” Those 
who have doubts on the matter can 
dissipate them by reading the great 
Jewish historians themselves, like 
Graetz (no friend of Christians) or 
Deutsch. The treatment of Jews in 
the Papal States was not always 
what we should like it to have been; 
but it was always better than any- 
where else in the world, except in 
Ireland, which alone of western Eu- 
ropean nations is free from the re- 
proach of inhumanity to them... . 

Not only does anti-Semitism 
stand condemned by every test of 
faith and humanity; it stands con- 
demned also by failure to achieve 
its own end. For it is the paradox 
of anti-Semitism that it always 
strengthens the Jews by strength- 
ening his religious consciousness. 
Never has violence failed so signal- 
ly as in his case. Every shade of 
repression: mass deportations, in- 
quisitions, massacres, ghettos— 
they have all dismally failed. Anti- 
Semitism achieves nothing but the 
untold suffering of the oppressed: 
and the brutalisation of the oppres- 
sor. 


—ArTHur H. Ryan, D.D., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), December, 1941. 
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DEATH MorRE ABUNDANTLY? 


Wuat of the next attempt at 


peacemaking? The Atlantic Char- 
ter has already promised the uni- 
lateral disarmament of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, but not of the 
United Nations; which means that 
the dragons’ teeth are already sown 
and still another world war, the 
third of the series in the present 
century is certain, unless the Atlan- 
tic Charter is greatly improved. 
What is it that we ought to aim at? 
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Surely that we make the next war 
less likely, or as far distant as pos- 
sible; and that we attempt to ban- 
ish from the practices of political 
civilisation the barbarity of open 
war which so delights the Devil’s 
heart. Inasmuch as in the Holy Fa- 
ther’s words, “the beginning of all 
the troubles which are driving this 
age of ours by a headlong course 
into spiritual bankruptcy and im- 
potence for virtue, is the impious 
attempt to dethrone Christ,” it is 
our duty, again in the Holy Fa- 
ther’s words, to propagate “the 
truth which represents all men as 
bound together by the brotherhood 
of a single family.” Families do 
quarrel; but they do not, as a nor- 
mal routine, resort to high explo- 
sives and blow each other’s heads 
off. The next step therefore for the 
family of the human race is to 
abolish nitroglycerine in their quar- 
rels. 

Peace, in the full sense of “the 
tranquillity of order,” as St. Augus- 
tine defined it, is a too distant ideal 
for present concern. But common- 
sense dictates that in our political 
work we should now take one step 
towards safeguarding ourselves 
from the “common peril” (again 
the Holy Father’s definition) that 
“hangs over us all.” What then is 
the most practical suggestion to 
that end? The Atlantic Charter’s 
prescription of one-half of the world 
disarmed by the other half will not 
bear a moment’s serious examina- 
tion. The notion, launched a short 
time ago by Mr. Lionel Curtis, that 
the British Empire, Norway, Hol- 
land and Belgium should amalga- 
mate themselves under a common 
government, sworn to destroy Ber- 
lin by air attack within twenty-four 
hours of any future German ag- 
gression, is hardly less fantastic. It 
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would merely excite a competitive 
building of armaments on the part 
of Germany and her allies, with the 
inevitable result. 

The only practical, realistic 
method of improving international 
manners is for all nations to dis- 
arm and to take the resultant risk; 
if risk there be in an act of faith. 
Disarmament must necessarily be 
an act of faith. If the world is not 
yet ready for it, then we must set- 
tle down to the prospect of the next 
war on the old terms, that we may 
have death and have it more abun- 
dantly. 


—Geronce Giascow, in The Catholic Times 
(London), March 12th. 
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THE CLAIMS OF RELIGION 


ONCE again we are promised a 
Military 


new world after the war. 
success is to herald a new era of 
peace and economic progress. But 
the man in the street is dubious. 
The prophets and their prophecies 
are to him old friends with whom 
he was quite familiar a quarter of 
a century ago. He heard much of 
the “war to end war” and of “a 
world made safe for democracy” but 
saw little of the promised peace and 
prosperity. Technical progress 
there was indeed but, as the Holy 
Father lamented in his Christmas 
Eve Allocution, “the spirit and di- 
rection in which it has been used 
has now resulted in science having 
to expiate its own errors. Science 
has been misused for destruction, 
and, in fact, it destroys today the 
very buildings that it yesterday 
proudly erected.” The intelligent 
Catholic will have noticed that in 
this and other pronouncements of 
the Pope the note of easy optimism 
is conspicuously absent. When a 
new order is referred to it is prom- 
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ised conditionally. The ‘‘grand 
panacea for all human ills” will ar- 
rive only when the nations cease to 
judge human happiness and the true 
meaning of life in terms of wealth 
and power. World -reconstruction 
must be based on obedience to the 
two great commandments which are 
reduced to one—love of God and 
love of all men in God. 

Catholics, as the Holy Father has 
insisted, are ready to admit that 
there has been technical progress in 
almost every branch of human en- 
quiry. But they deplore a mental 
attitude which has marred this 


_ progress and made its seeming suc- 


cess an abiding danger. Department 
after department of human research 
—sociology, politics, history—pro- 
claimed its sovereign independence 
and boasted its indifference to the 
claims of Christian revelation. Dur- 
ing the past few decades a tendency 
already lamented by Cardinal New- 
man had become virtually univer- 
sal. The normal procedure in the 
various branches of science was to 
eliminate religion as untrue or at 


‘least irrelevant and then to use the 


fruits of such activity as the cri- 
terion by which to judge the claims 
of that same religion. 
Unfortunately this secularisation 
of sociology and technical progress 
in general was not, and today em- 
phatically is not, confined to those 
who reject revealed religion. It 
must be candidly admitted that the 
same tendency is noticeable in the 
case of many who profess Christian- 
ity and even Catholicism. In one 
form or another the exclusion of re- 
ligion from secular pursuits per- 
meates the whole outlook of mod- 
ern society. With Catholics who 
have been tainted by this influence 
the attitude of mind is to confine re- 
ligion within “its own limits.” It 
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must not intrude itself for instance 
into economics. During the week 
they attend to the real business of 
life, into which religious considera- 
tions rarely enter, and on Sundays 
they go to Church to attend to their 
spiritual needs. The Church is 
viewed as an institution for reli- 
gious worship and external ritual- 
istic observances and not as a cen- 
ter from which is drawn all that 
matters in life—a power that must 
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influence all their activities both in- 
dividual and social. The activities 
of man cannot be divided into two 
compartments, those which are ex- 
clusively religious and those which 
are independent of religious and 
moral influence. Religion has its 
claims on the whole man and de- 
termines the real or eternal value 
of his every deliberate act. 


—Rosert CuLHAne, C.SS.R., D.D., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), January-February, 1943 


ee who suppose that the Americans are, at root, a material- 


istic people are grossly deceived, though there does lie upon 
parts of their civilization a hard veneer. It is true that, in them, 
the tendency . . . to estimate value by quantity—to be impressed, 
for example, by the sales of a book or the income of a man—appears 
to be more pronounced than in ourselves; the word “dollar” is more 
frequent in their conversation than the word “pound” in ours, they 
fall more easily than we under the spell of statistics and are much 
more swiftly diverted from one opinion to another by the pressure 
of what is, or what represents itself as being, a majority opinion... . 
In America any quiet immortal may surprisedly awake one morning 
to find himself infamous, and the same volatile temperament, the 
same love of enthusiasms for their own sake, which makes this pos- 
sible, makes Americans impressionable in other things, so that 
“record” speeds or outputs or fortunes are not only good headlines 
but produce a feeling of solemn respect in many minds. But the 
point is that this tendency to enthusiasm applies to everything, not 
to money or success alone—to religious movements, for instance, to 
educational experiments, to blue-prints for the reorganization of 
society. .. . As long as we recognize in ourselves the opposite peril 
of a lack of warmth, a too indifferent scepticism, we may reasonably 
say that American enthusiasms are sometimes uncritical, but not 
that they are materialistic. 


—*Menander’s Mirror,” The Times Literary Supplement (London), February 13th. 








Recent Events 


LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


On Laetare Sunday it was an- 
nounced that the medal awarded 
annually for the last sixty years by 
Notre Dame University will go this 
year to Thomas F. Woodlock, con- 
tributing editor of The Wall Street 
Journal in New York. Mr. Wood- 
lock was born in Ireland nearly 
seventy-seven years ago. He was 
educated in England at Beaumont 
College and London University. He 
is a grandnephew of Bishop Wood- 
lock of Ardagh and of the Rev. 
Francis Mahoney (“Father Prout”). 
Mr. Woodlock’s brother was the 
late Rev. Francis J. Woodlock, S.J., 
who died a few years ago at the 
Jesuit Church in Farm Street, Lon- 
don. 

In 1892 Thomas Woodlock came 
to the United States and a few years 
later began his long career on The 
Wall Street Journal. President 
Coolidge appointed him to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
1925, and he held this position for 
five years. He had also been a rail- 
road director and is the author of 
The Anatomy of a Railroad Report 
and Ton Mile Cost. Mr. Woodlock 
contributed articles to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and last year wrote a 
book of apologetics entitled The 
Catholic Pattern, 

The Rev. Dr. J. Hugh O’Donnell, 
C.S.C., president of Notre Dame, in 
announcing the award of the Lae- 
tare Medal, said: 

“Notre Dame honors Mr. Wood- 
lock as one of the most vigorous 
and effective apologists among the 
Catholic laity in America over a 


long period of years. Moreover, 
this same ability and integrity have 
characterized his work with The 
Wall Street Journal and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
bringing high principle and excel- 
lent example into the heart of the 
business and economic life of this 
country. 

“In recent years, the facile pen of 
Mr. Woodlock has broadened its 
scope and permitted the entire na- 
tion to enjoy the fruits of his fine 
mind. He has attacked the prob- 
lems of our day with a clarity and 
a fortitude which have won for him 
pre-eminence as an apostle of 
truth.” 

THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp is very 
happy that this honor comes to its 
distinguished friend. 
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DEATH TAKES Two CARDINALS 


THE Sacred College of Cardinals 
was reduced to forty-seven by the 
death on March 17th of His Emi- 
nence Arthur Cardinal Hinsley and 
on March 29th of His Eminence 
Ermenegildo Cardinal Pellegrinetti. 

Cardinal Hinsley had been ill 
only a short time. His voice was 
heard by radio in the United States 
on February 23d, directed to the 
second annual Columbia University 
Conference on Religion held in New 
York. A few days later he was 
stricken with a heart attack. 

Cardinal Hinsley was born in 
Carlton, Yorkshire, England, on 
August 25, 1865. His father was 
English and his mother Irish. His 
father’s family was one of the old- 
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est Catholic families in that part of 
Yorkshire. The future Cardinal 
studied for the priesthood at the 
English College and at the Gregori- 
an University in Rome, where he 
was ordained in 1893. 

A few years later he founded St. 
Bede’s School at Bradford, England. 
Then after some years of teaching 
and parochial work, he returned to 
Rome as rector of the English Col- 
lege. He said that his thirteen years 
there were the happiest of his life. 
At the end of 1926, Pope Pius XI. 
appointed him Apostolic Visitor to 
British territory in Africa, and four 
years later he was made Apos- 
tolic Delegate. His work in Africa 
brought untold benefits to the 
9,000,000 square miles of British 
territory. He traveled into all parts 
of Africa, establishing many schools 
and laboring for the spiritual and 
social welfare of the natives whose 
affection he quickly won. It was an 
arduous life for a man no longer 
young and twice he suffered a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. After the 
second attack, the Holy Father re- 
called him to Rome and made him a 
Canon of St. Peter’s. A few months 
later Cardinal Bourne died in Eng- 
land and on March 25, 1935, Arch- 
bishop Hinsley was named to the 
Archdiocese of Westminster. He 
was then sixty-nine years of age, 
but in spite of the illnesses induced 
by his labors in Africa, he accom- 
plished his most outstanding work 
as Archbishop of the primatial See 
of England. 

On December 13, 1937, Pius XI. 
created him a Cardinal. The Paul- 
ist Church of Santa Susanna in 
Rome was his Titular Church. No 
Cardinals have been created since 
that date because the Nazi aggres- 
sions began in Europe in the fol- 
lowing year. In the eight years that 
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he was Archbishop of Westminster, 
Cardinal Hinsley endeared himself 
to all classes of people in England 
and won the esteem and admiration 
of men all over the world. When 
the war broke out he seemed to de- 
velop unexpected reserves of energy. 
With all his sincere gentleness and 
humility, Cardinal Hinsley pos- 
sessed great strength of character, 
and the ability to express his con- 
victions clearly and eloquently. He 
detested tyranny in any form and 
was unalterably opposed to the Nazi 
doctrine of racial superiority. The 
destruction of churches and shrines 
and the murder of innocent hos- 
tages by the Nazis strengthened the 
Cardinal’s faith in the justice of the 
Allied cause. His eloquent pastorals 
and speeches, his messages to the 
Allied peoples and his work to pro- 
mote relief for the destitute and 
suffering, became an inspiration to 
all creeds and all classes. The 
voice of this great man was heard 
for the last time in a recorded 
broadcast to the United States, bid- 
ding England and America, com- 
rades in arms, to “face with one 
heart and soul the no less formida- 
ble task of building a new order 
which shall ensure an era of free- 
dom through a peace founded on 
international justice.” 

After being stricken by the heart 
attack which caused his death soon 
after, Cardinal Hinsley wrote one 
of his last messages—an appeal for 
the persecuted Jews of Europe— 
which was broadcast to the United 
States. His last important speech, 
in February of this year, was at a 
luncheon in London which was 
given in honor of Francis Matthews, 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus in America. On this oc- 
casion the Cardinal uttered a plea 
for a better understanding between 
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Britain and the United States, say- 
ing: “I am deeply convinced—and 
I have been convinced for many 
years—that the peace and prosper- 
ity of the world depend in large 
measure on the mutual understand- 
ing and close co-operation of Amer- 
ica and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

On Cardinal Hinsley’s death the 
Apostolic Delegate in Great Britain, 
Archbishop William Godfrey, paid 
the following tribute to him: 

“A great priest has passed from 
our midst. The Church of God 
mourns his loss and with her men 
the world over whose admiration 
Cardinal Hinsley’s life and work 
has won. He loved God, the Church 
and his country with a love that 
was deep and wide. This love was 
the motive power of his life. Once 


convinced of the way where duty 
led, he followed it unswervingly 


with all his might and with admira- 
ble forgetfulness of self. He was a 
great servant of God and of his fel- 
low men. His gentle humility and 
sympathy won the hearts of men. 
His example remains to inspire and 
his personal friendship is a most 
precious memory.” 

At the same Consistory at which 
Cardinal Hinsley was named, Pope 
Pius XI. also created Ermenegildo 
Pellegrinetti a Cardinal. He had 
long been a close friend and co- 
worker of the Holy Father’s and 
when the Pope, as Monsignor Ratti, 
was Apostolic Nuncio to Poland, 
Monsignor Pellegrinetti was auditor 
of the Nunciature. One of the first 
acts of Pope Pius XI. after his elec- 
tion to the Papacy, was the appoint- 
ment of Monsignor Pellegrinetti as 
Titular Archbishop of Adana. He 
later sent him as Papal Nuncio to 
Yugo-Slavia, where he remained 
for fifteen years. It was through 


his work that a concordat was 
drawn up between the Vatican and 
Yugo-Slavia in 1935. His Eminence 
was Prefect of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universi- 
ties at the time of his death which 
occurred in Vatican City, following 
an emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis. He is survived by two sis- 
ters in the United States. 

May the souls of these two great 
Cardinals rest in peace! 
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BisHops PROTEST NAzi EXcESSES 


A Joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Belgian Hierarchy was _ released 
through Switzerland in March. It 
had been read in all the churches 
of Belgium, warning the people that 
any collaboration with the Nazi pro- 
gram for confiscating church bells 
and turning them into machines of 
war and instruments of death, and 
for the conscription of Belgian 
workers for forced labor in Ger- 
many is “gravely illicit in con- 
science.” 

The Pastoral said that the Holy 
See had intervened with the Reich 
government on both these matters, 
but with no success. The Bishops 
pointed out that “church bells are 
not merely so many objects of 
bronze. They have an exclusively 
religious purpose; they must not be 
used except in praise of God and to 
invite the faithful to divine services. 
They have been consecrated and 
sanctified by ritual benediction and, 
hence, are destined irrevocably to 
divine worship. They cannot be 
destined for profane use, nor taken 
without the consent of responsible 
ecclesiastical authorities.” 

The Bishops even more vehe- 
mently condemned the so-called 
“mobilization of Belgian labor.” 
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They branded this practice as a 
mere “conscription of our popula- 
tion for forced labor in the service 
of a Germany at war.” These meas- 
ures, the Bishops continued, “are 
absolutely unjustifiable, they vio- 
late the natural law, international 
law and Christian morality. They 
fail to take into account either the 
essential dignity and freedom of the 
human person, or the welfare and 
honor of families, or the supreme 
good of society which will suffer 
fatally from these sentiments of 
anger and blind hatred sown in 
thousands and thousands of op- 
pressed hearts.” 

The Pastoral concluded by say- 
ing: “We are told that these meas- 
ures are necessary to protect Euro- 
pean civilization. But is this appli- 
cation of measures which violate 
the essential principles of all civi- 
lization to defend, or isn’t it rather 
to destroy civilization? Human rea- 
son and Christian morality con- 
demn and castigate these iniquitous 
and barbarous measures.” 





A FourtTH CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


At the end of March the Papal 
Nuncio to Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor pontificated at Mass on the site 
of its original cathedral, commemo- 
rating the fourth centenary of the 
founding of the “Most Noble and 
Loyal City of Santiago.” The Diocese 
of St. James the Greater in Guate- 
mala was established by Pope Paul 
III. in 1534. It became an archdio- 
cese in 1743 and at one time had 
Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salva- 
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dor and Costa Rica a3 suffragan 
sees. The site of the first cathe- 
dral was in the present little town 
of Antigua. The present capital 
was built three years after the origi- 
nal capital was devastated by an 
earthquake in 1773. Antigua, the 
present town in the vicinity of the 
ruins, was partially destroyed in 
1874. There was a week’s observ- 
ance of the quadricentennial, with 
speeches and exercises commemo- 
rating the spiritual, artistic and 
scientific achievements of the 
Church in colonial times in Guate- 
mala. 





DEATH OF BISHOP PLAGENS 


THE Most Reverend Joseph C. 
Plagens, Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died there April Ist, at the 
age of sixty-three. A native of 
Posen, Poland, the future Bishop 
was brought to this country when a 
young child, and the family made 
their home in Detroit. In that city 
he received his early education, till 
he went to St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, to study for the priest- 
hood. He was ordained in 1903 and 
in 1924 was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Detroit. During his 
eleven years in this position he did 
much to instill American ideals 
among the Polish residents of that 
archdiocese. In 1935 Bishop 
Plagens became Bishop of Marquette 
in the neighboring State of Wiscon- 
sin, and five years later was named 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

May his soul rest in peace! 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 








Our Contributors 


St. Mary’s Co.iece, Kansas, not 
only seems to attract good econo- 
mists and able sociologists, but 
judging by the many contributions 
we print from their men, makes 
writers of them as well. This 
month we introduce Mr. J. T. 
White, S.J., president of St. Mary’s 
Rural Life Committee, with a 
thoughtful diagnosis of our “Post- 
War Problems,” the best recommen- 
dation of which he considers to be 
the fact that it represents to some 
extent the views of Father Corne- 
lius Shyne, S.J., who suggested the 
writing of it shortly before he died. 
Mr. White was closely associated 
with Father John Rawe during the 
preparation of the latter’s Rural 
Roads to Security. He is a student 
of theology, looking forward to or- 
dination this year, and is a con- 
tributor to The Guildsman, America, 
The Christian Farmer, For Land 
and Home, etc. 


Beinc of Polish extraction him- 
self, and an astronomer, it is not 
strange that Rev. E. J. Kowracu 
should be moved to celebrate the 
anniversary of “Nikolaus Coperni- 
cus,” as he does in his first appear- 
ance in our pages. Father Kowrach 
is an assistant at Our Lady of 
Lourdes Cathedral in Spokane, 
Wash., chaplain to three State hos- 
pitals for the old and insane, a 
member of the faculty of Marycliff 
High School, and author of a week- 
ly syndicated column on astronomy 
which appears in twenty-eight 
Western newspapers. A somewhat 
busy man, we would say! 


A THIRD new name on our con- 
tents page this month is Laura 
ALLAN. The bearer is a Canadian 
journalist, born in Toronto, and 
graduated from Queen’s College, 
Kingston, who was formerly Fea- 
ture Editor of the Toronto Evening 
Telegram and editor of its Satur- 
day magazine section. She is a 
regular contributor to the National 
Home Magazine, and a frequent one 
to many other Canadian journals. 


It is eighteen years since we 
heard from Horace WYNDHAM, Eng- 
lish author and journalist with half 
a hundred. books and a distin- 
guished record in World War I. to 
his credit. In “A Chelsea Réca- 
mier,” sent to us from London, he 
brings to life one who was very 
“well known, if not to this genera- 
tion of Irish Americans, to their 
grandfathers.” 


Our readers will remember C. P. 
TuHomas’s initial contribution, 
“French Canada’s Position,” in our - 


March number. He now considers 
with like insight and clarity the 
weighty problems that confront us 
as a “Prelude to Invasion.” His 
opinions on the effect of the “Bol- 
shevik Bogey” have been corrobo- 
rated in many parts of Canada. 


To those who judge the Church 
to be an outmoded institution, we 
recommend SIsTeER M. Loyo.a’s 
“Women in Medicine.” The author 
is a member of that valiant Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
founded by Dr. Anna Dengel in 
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1925, and which now maintains three 
hospitals and medical centers in 
India. Sister M. Loyola is stationed 
at the Motherhouse in Philadelphia, 
and is the editor of The Medical 
Missionary, the organ of her Society. 
She holds her B.A. from Marygrove 
College, Detroit. 


BETWEEN lack of standards and 
the little learning that “is a danger- 
ous thing,” our modern intelli- 
gentsia are responsible for many a 
lamentable best seller requiring the 
yardstick of historical scholarship. 
Dr. Dominic DE LA SALANDRA ap- 
plies that corrective tellingly in his 
“John Gunther a ‘Good Neighbor’?” 
Born in Europe, but educated in 
this country, he holds his degrees 
from three far Western Universi- 
ties. Dr. De La Salandra is at pres- 
ent assistant professor of History 
at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
and a well known lecturer on Latin 
American topics, serving in the lat- 
ter capacity on the staff of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
He is likewise a contributor to At- 
lantica and the Historical Bulletin. 


WE are sure that readers of the 
first part of KATHERINE BREGyY’s 
carefully prepared and felicitous 
“The Saint in France” are eagerly 
awaiting the present Part II. Among 
other things it gives us hope for the 
future of France of the Saints. 


WE are always glad to have Rev. 
JoHN K. CARTWRIGHT to put our 
readers right on best sellers of one 
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kind and another, for, to standards, 
moral and literary, he adds much 
learning and a vivacious style. In 
“Willkie Betters Maupertuis” he 
does for Mr. Willkie’s much touted 
opus what he did so ably for The 
American Spirit in March and for 
Van Loon’s Lives at an earlier date. 
Dr. Cartwright is an example of a 
very busy man, who yet has time to 
render a service to truth and letters. 


AFTER reading KATHERINE BuR- 
Ton’s “A Princess in Israel,” we 
cannot but agree that it is indeed 
time for a definitive edition of the 
works of Emma Lazarus. Mrs. Bur- 
ton, whose pen is indefatigable, has 
just published her Celestial Home- 
spun, the life of our well loved 
Founder, Father Hecker, too little 
known by a generation who would 
sense in him much understanding 
and sympathy. 


DesPiITE the fact that it is the 
Spring tra la, our poets are only two 
this month, both familiar to our 
readers. SHIRLEY DILLON (Mrs. 
ROBERT SHELLEY) WAITE of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has recently added 
the Horizon House award to the 
many poetry prizes she has already 
won. Her present “I Shall Return 
Unheralded” will be included in the 
volume of her verse the publication 
of which the prize assures. SISTER 
M. ANGELINE’S graceful “The Pines 
of the Appian Way” comes to us 
from the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland in Baltimore where the 
author teaches. 








New Books 


Medieval Art. By Charles Rufus Morey.—Celestial Homespun. By Kath- 
erine Burton.—The Human Comedy. By William Saroyan.—The English People. 
By D. W. Brogan.—The Eternal Purpose. Compiled by Blanche Mary Kelly.— 
An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Edited by Dudley Fitts. 
—tLa Marche a la Délivrance. By Y. R. Simon.—Last Poems of Elinor Wylie. 
Transcribed by Jane D. Wise.—The Whole Heart. By Helen Howe.—Tilda. By 
Mark Van Doren.—Blackout in Gretley. By J. B. Priestley—This Time for 
Keeps. By John MacCormac.—Thawing Out the Eskimo. By Rev. A. G. Morice, 
O.M.I.—Say the Bells of Old Missions. By Elizabeth Willis DeHuff.—Maryknoll 
Mission Letters. Fall, 1942.—Liturgy and Personality. By Dietrich von Hilde- 


brand.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Medieval Art. By Charles Rufus 
Morey. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. $6.50. 

The present volume, together 
with its immediate predecessor, 


Early Christian Art, offers an im- 


posing summary, in two parts, of a 
field of study which has preoccu- 
pied the Marquand Professor of 
Art and Archaeology at Princeton 
University for the past forty years. 
Most of the Professor’s earlier pub- 
lications have dealt with special 
projects of research: East Christian 
- paintings in the Freer Collection, 
East Christian Miniatures, Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages, the Harkness Gospels, the 
covers of the Lorsch Gospels, the 
painted panel from the Sancta 
Sanctorum, early Christian ivories, 
lost mosaics and frescoes of Rome, 
the mosaics of Antioch, the Cata- 
logue of the Museo Sacro of the 
Vatican Library. Only after many 
years of minute detail work in 
classroom and seminar, and many 
seasons of busy harvesting for a vir- 
tually complete subject catalogue 
and an equally comprehensive cata- 
logue in photographic form, the 
Princeton Index of Christian Art, 


did the author undertake the writ- 
ing of this present volume. The ap- 
pointed lesson has been well learned 
and is recited with thorough assur- 
ance. There is no mere deploying 
and regaling of masses of important 
available facts and data, but a con- 
fident rationalizing about them and 
an eager attempt, not only to track 
down the hidden forces and tenden- 
cies responsible for the stylistic and 
iconographic evolution here un- 
der review, but also to interpret 
these forces in the light of the facts 
and impulses of political and eccle- 
siastical history. 

While the author’s volume on 
Early Christian Art, covered the pe- 
riod from antiquity to the eighth 
century, his present book deals with 
the much longer period from the 
fourth to the fifteenth century—dur- 
ing all of which time the Christian 
religion was “the determinant of 
thought and expression, controlling 
the general habit of mind —tran- 
scending boundaries of race and lan- 
guage and so permeating the proc- 
esses of life that even trivial acts 
were somehow suffused with Chris- 
tian significance.” The présent vol- 
ume did not receive the elaborate 
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and very valuable apparatus of bib- 
liographical notes which was fur- 
nished for the earlier book. But the 
sheer weight of the much vaster ma- 
terial may have counseled the re- 
striction and the omission from ref- 
erence-list and index of such names 
as Strzygowski, O. Wulff, etc. 

The author distinguishes three 
main factors which helped to de- 
termine the evolution of medieval 
art: the Greco-Roman form calling 
for symmetrical arrangement and 
balanced equilibrium, the Oriental 
form seeking unity in the rhythm 
of pattern and of musically repeat- 
ed accent, and the Barbarian form 
expressing itself in impulsive move- 
ment and undisciplined emotion. 
The commingling of these three fac- 
tors is documented in the author’s 
exposition of the evolution of orna- 
ment. An extensive bit of sleuth- 
ing has been done in tracing the in- 
fluence of early Old Testament 
cycles of Alexandrian book-illumi- 
nation and of similar New Testa- 
ment cycles of illumination, assign- 
able to the Asiatic East, westward 
over the whole of Europe and down- 
ward to the fifteenth century. Early 
Constantinople libraries are shown 
to have been a rich hunting ground 
for artists in search of models—the 
Vatican Joshua-roll and the Vienna 
Genesis being two of the outstand- 
ing witnesses for ever repeated 
copying by generations of medieval 
artists, and the persistence of Alex- 
andrian landscapes through genera- 
tions of manuscripts being one of 
the marvels of medieval art. 

The scope of the book comprises 
only the fields of sculpture and 
painting. It excludes that of archi- 
tecture. But architecture is the set- 
ting for medieval sculpture; and the 
Gothic cathedral cannot escape its 
due mention and appropriate trib- 
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ute: “. .. space in architecture sat- 
isfies the craving for submergence 
of self in real or suggested infini- 
tudes and release from limitations 
of personality and circumstance— 
and only in Gothic interiors can this 
be found . . . the Gothic effect of 
soaring space is no longer rational, 
commensurable and geometric .. . 
but irregular in volume and expan- 
sion, a space in movement .. . with 
dynamic inspiration and effect .. . 
in every art there is conflict be- 
tween the universal and the spe- 
cific, the ideal and the real. Com- 
monly one or the other determines 
style. But in High-Gothic the two 
are equally potent and productive 
of poignant beauty by their very op- 
position.” At times Dr. Morey’s 
subject matter itself seems to in- 
vite high sounding phrases and, on 
occasion, a sententious critique 
(such as is bestowed e.g., on the 
Virgin’s statue in the choir of Notre 
Dame at Paris). 

The end of medieval art is seen 
by Professor Morey as the result of 
the disintegration of the High- 
Gothic faith and the collapse of a 
code of reference. But when this 
code of reference is defined as “the 
confident collective piety of the 
scholastic synthesis, which insured 
salvation through one’s member- 
ship in a universal church, headed 
by the deputies of Christ and guid- 
ing mortals through the pitfalls of 
this world by a trustworthy routine 
of sacraments,” the author has by 
no means done it full justice. 

2. & 


Celestial Homespun. By Katherine 


Burton. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $3.00. 

There has been a great revival of 
interest of late in Father Isaac 
Thomas Hecker and the period of 
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American history in which he lived. 
His contribution to the study of 
social problems, his influence on 
American Catholic literature, and 
the Brook Farm and Fruitlands 
experiments have been the subject 
of recent doctoral dissertations in 
various universities, and the impor- 
tance of the role he played in the re- 
ligious history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century is being recog- 
nized. Mrs. Burton tells his story 
in Celestial Homespun which is 
written in the engaging style that 
has marked her other biographical 
works. 

Father Hecker’s German grand- 
father was a clockmaker and Mrs. 
Burton’s book opens with the little 
grandson trying to make a clock and 
lamenting, “It won’t go right, Grand- 
father.” The tale of Isaac’s career 
is carried on from this simple be- 
ginning through his Protestant 


youth, recounting his earnest ef- 
forts to improve the lot of Ameri- 
can working men, and his own in- 
terior seeking for religious truth. 
By 1844 the long, harrowing search 
had ended and he had become a 


Catholic. The next year he joined 
the Redemptorists and began his 
studies for the priesthood. It was 
in this year that Newman became a 
Catholic in England. Mrs. Burton 
brings out the community of inter- 
ests between these two men and 
thinks it possible that they may 
have met, for Hecker went to Bel- 
gium to the Redemptorist Noviti- 
ate and afterward to England, where 
he was ordained, October 23, 1849. 
Several other American converts 
had become Redemptorists about 
this same time and together with 
Hecker they labored for eight years 
with notable success, giving mis- 
sions for English-speaking congre- 
gations in the United States. Most 
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of their fellow Redemptorists were 
Germans. What happened to bring 
about the separation of Father 
Hecker and four other American 
Redemptorists from the Congrega- 
tion, and to cause the formation of 
a new Society, was no novelty in the 
history of the Church. In the very 
same year that this event took place 
the Blessed Pére Eymard withdrew 
from the Marists in France and 
with one companion started the 
Congregation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Three hundred years ago St. 
John Eudes, after twenty years 
with the French Oratorians, had 
left them and established the So- 
ciety of Jesus and Mary. 

In 1858 Pope Pius IX. released 
Father Hecker and his four com- 
panions from the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation and left them free to start 
a new Community. They dedicated 
themselves to work especially 
among the English-speaking people 
of the United States, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the instruction of 
non-Catholics. Mrs. Burton gives a 
graphic picture of the missionary 
activities of the new Community of 
the Paulist Fathers and of the en- 
thusiastic response to their labors. 
We see the early struggles of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, we read of Father . 
Hecker at the Vatican Council. The 
book makes him and his compan- 
ions really live, because so much of 
the narrative is in the form of con- 
versations. 

Celestial Homespun is a thorough- 
ly sympathetic and readable story 
of a truly great American priest. 
Of course this interesting biography 
is not the final word on Father 
Hecker. We hope that some day a 
scientific, fully documented, au- 
thoritative history of him and his 
times will be written. 

J. I. M. 
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The Human Comedy. By William 
Saroyan. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.75. 

Undoubtedly genius has hovered 
over the writing of these homely 
tales, giving a plain pattern, almost 
unbelievable power to moisten the 
eye and constrict the throat of even 
unemotional readers. They tell of 
the wondering days of childhood, 
the glory of youth, the unfathomed 
mysteries of normal, family rela- 
tionships, the limitless range of the 
sympathy and understanding that 
bind men of good will together, no 
matter how far apart in race, reli- 
gion and conventional characteris- 
tics. Small boys, adolescents, tele- 
graph operators of the old school 
and of the new, mothers and sons, 
young lovers, raw soldiers on their 
way to war—with common words 
and deft touches, the author makes 
them all come alive and lets us 
share their glad companionship. 
Some advertisers, not careful in 
their choice of words, and some ad- 
mirers more enthusiastic than dis- 
criminating, have described this 
book as “Saroyan’s first full-length 
novel”—a misnomer, unless one is 
ready to accept it as the first “novel” 
of its kind; but, under any heading, 
it belongs to that rare type of litera- 
ture which, like all great art, stirs 
to a degree beyond human power to 
explain. 

As so often happens, the good 
fairy who blessed Saroyan with ex- 
ceptional qualities, withheld other 
precious gifts, at the same time 
leaving him unaware of his limita- 
tions; and therefore, he wantonly 
annoys us with vague, pseudo-mys- 
tical, unco-ordinated allusions and 
suggestions. Simple and reticent 
when at his best, he at other times 
talks too much and too unintel- 
ligibly. No sane small-town mother 
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ever spoke to her son as Mrs. Ma- 
cauley does. Nor will the author’s 
ventures into philosophy, theology, 
and occult lore, make a favorable 
impression on any mature and bal- 
anced mind. Too bad that this 
book was not subjected to the at- 
tention of an editorial surgeon! Yet 
perhaps the law of compensation 
requires that Saroyan must set 
down whatever comes into his head 
and think it great. J. McS. 


The English People. By D. W. Bro- 
gan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Sharp-sighted men who carefully 
consider current political history 
are now reminding us that the to- 
talitarian attack is more logically 
and more fundamentally directed 
against the Western world than 
against any state or states of Eu- 
rope; for here much more than in 
the Old World, the notion of a state 
based upon “racism” is a contradic- 
tion and an absurdity. If this be 
true, not only American under- 


-standing of Europe, but also Euro- 


pean understanding of America has 
become imperatively necessary—al- 
though some well publicized com- 
mentators on world affairs seem as 
yet unaware that the international 
effort to appreciate the other fellow’s 
point of view must be bilateral; and 
Mr. John Chamberlain has made the 
comment (New York Times, April 
8th) that Mr. Willkie, while insist- 
ing upon the fact that we must un- 
derstand Russia, has nothing to say 
with regard to the necessity of Rus- 
sia understanding America. The 
business then of explaining nations 
to one another, is an urgent, if deli- 
cate, task. 

In this field few writers have been 
more intelligently active than the 
much traveled author of the book 
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now under review—a mah edu- 
cated at Glasgow, Oxford, and Har- 
vard, and at the present time a Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge; a Tutor at 
Oxford, and a Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of London, in addition to 
being head of the American Section 
of Intelligence, British Broadcasting 
Corporation. His earlier volume, 
Politics and Law in the United 
States, validated his claim to be 
recognized as an authority on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Writing now 
in more popular vein, yet never 
forsaking his habit of precise schol- 
arship, he attempts to assist the 
American public to understand 
England. Of Irish and Scottish 
background and ancestry, and there- 
fore, still something of a foreigner 
in England, he possesses a number 
of qualifications for the achieve- 
ment of precisely the kind of work 
here undertaken. On the one hand 
he does not attempt to conceal the 
fact “that a great deal of the most 
English sides of English life are the 
oddest and least defensible”; nor 
on the other hand, does he conceal 
his belief that when England and 
the United States are compared, 
“the result is not always favorable 
to the United States.” Most fair- 
minded readers will agree that he 
has achieved his aim which was “to 
hold the balance fair” in his dis- 
cussion of the English people, their 
education, their religion, their po- 
litical system (both domestic and 
colonial), their attitude toward war, 
and their relationship with the out- 
side world. Among the interesting 
points to which he draws attention 
is the change in the proverbial Eng- 
lish attitude of condescension or 
contempt for nationals of other 
countries; and he illustrates this 
generalization with the statement 
ment that “the only distinguished 
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Englishman who continues to exem- 
plify the old group of tradition by 
his insistence on using the word 
“nigger” for Negro is Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc.” 

All in all, it is an honest, bal- 
anced, and enlightening book, with 
limitations to be sure, yet com- 
mending itself by its uniform tone 
of moderation and good humor; 
and these chapters, which the au- 
thor modestly describes as “shal- 
low, disconnected, but not quite ran- 
dom,” will help to make at least 
some of the problems of Anglo- 
American co-operation easier to 
solve. Notably in the two chapters, 
“English Religion” and “England 
as a Democracy,” the book may be 
described as a very illuminating 
presentation of those facets of Eng- 
lish life which Americans most 
need, yet apparently have been thus 
far least able, to understand. 

J. McS. 


The Eternal Purpose. Compiled by 
Blanche Mary Kelly. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Religious leaders who urge Scrip- 
tural reading as a profitable spir- 
itual exercise do not always recog- 
nize the fact that many a novice 
needs to be introduced to the often - 
bewildering field that lies between 
the covers of the Bible. Among 
books which undertake to fulfill 
this important function of guiding 
beginners, the volume named above 
deserves a rank notably incommen- 
surate with its unpretentious ap- 
pearance and modest tone. As 
Father Gillis writes, in his charac- 
teristically graceful and vastly sug- 
gestive foreword, these groupings 
of texts clearly reflect the com- 
piler’s own spiritual experience. 
For that reason, largely, they will 
comfort and enlighten many a soul 
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in its progress along the dim road 
that winds upward from the valley 
of tribulation. Frequent use and 
affectionate meditation have made 
Dr. Kelly deft in the selection and 
arrangement of texts. 

Aware that textual references on 
each page would disfigure the book, 
whereas to omit them would inflict 
a hardship on the reader, she has 
placed all references conveniently, 
yet inconspicuously, at the end. It 
is indeed a helpful little volume she 
has given us—one that with use will 
grow in the esteem of discriminat- 
ing readers. J. McS. 


An Anthology of Contemporary 
Latin-American Poetry. Edited by 
Dudley Fitts. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions. $3.50. 

The contemporary poetry of 
Latin American is here presented 
for the first time to the English- 
speaking world in a 667-page 
anthology containing works from 
ninety-five authors from the twenty 
Latin American republics and 
Puerto Rico. A preface by Dudley 
Fitts and biographical and critical 
notes on each poet by H. R. Hays 
complete the work. 

The value of a book of this sort 
is unquestionable. It is the first 
collection in English translation of 
the contemporary poetry of what to 
us is an unknown culture. The 
translations, which are for the most 
part excellent, stand beside the 
original poem so that the two may 
be read together. This method pre- 
serves the full flavor, melody and 
undertone which of necessity suffer 
in translation and which go unap- 
preciated by those who attempt the 
original without a full knowledge 
of the language. The Brazilian 
selections represent a very special 
contribution in that they are the 


first Brazilian poems to be trans- 
lated into English, excepting only 
isolated works or fragments scat- 
tered in critical studies and in 
magazines, etc. 

The poems chosen represent 
work produced since 1916, the year 
of the death of Rubén Dario, chief 
exponent of the great modernist 
movement which brought Latin 
America into the first ranks of the 
literary world. The collection gives 
a good cross section of poetic out- 
put in the last twenty-five years. 
But one could wish that such house- 
hold names are Arturo Capdevila 
and Maria Enriqueta had not been 
omitted. The allotment of space at 
times seems strange. Why, for in- 
stance, is Gabriela Mistral, the out- 
standing poet of the day, represent- 
ed by only two poems? Why are 
we shown only one work by Juana 
de Ibarbourou, whose acclaim is so 
universal that she has been dubbed 
Juana de América? The scrupu- 
lous attempt to include writers from 
every country regardless of their 
literary merit no doubt cost valu- 
able space. 

The notes are perforce sketchy, 
placing as is so often the case, much 
emphasis on biographical data to 
the detriment of the most impor- 
tant critical information. The pref- 
ace devotes nine paragraphs to an 
explanation of the methods em- 
ployed in drawing up the anthology 
and crams a sketch of the literary 
tendencies of the day into two para- 
graphs. Again one wonders if the 
space was used to its best advan- 
tage. 

The work, nevertheless, is a valu- 
able contribution to scholars, to 
lovers of poetry, to the curious of 
mind, and to those interested in 
promoting hemisphere solidarity. 
Latin Americans will, no doubt, be 
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as pleased over the appearance of 
this book as they would be over an 
advantageous commercial treaty, for 
they are proud of their culture and 
just a little peeved with us for not 
properly appreciating it. L. B. 


La Marche a la Délivrance. By Y. R. 
Simon. New York: Editions de 
la Maison Frangaise, Inc. Trans- 
lated by Victor M. Hamm under 
the title The March to Liberation. 
Milwaukee: The Tower Press. 
$2.00. 

Professor Y. R. Simon, who is a 
member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, offers in the 
French edition of his book 126 pages 
of eloquent philosophical soliloquy. 
Thanks to his crystal clear expres- 
sion, the reader follows accurately 
the course of his thought. He ap- 
praises in philosophical terms the 
present current of events, from a 
French as well as an international 
angle. He also tries to foresee 
where this current will eventually 
bring France. His opinion on mat- 
ters concerning the French is at all 
times subjective. In fact the chap- 
ter he entitles “La Foi des Héros” 
could easily be considered as an 
apology for the De Gaullists. 

Professor Simon defines the ob- 
jectives of our present war, which 
he calls an international civil war, 
in general terms such as social 
communion, universal co-operation, 
world fraternity. For France he 
foresees a Fourth Republic and he 
predicts that the day of liberation 
will also be the day of general re- 
conciliation. Indeed if one reflects 
upon the assassination of Admiral 
Francois Darlan, this appears as an 
unduly optimistic vision! 

The author’s considerations on 
fundamental truths are more re- 
freshing than enlightening. In the 
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opinion of this reviewer his most 
valuable contribution is his defini- 
tion of “Utopia,” which he cleverly 
opposes to “heroic faith.” The lat- 
ter remains unfortunately an enig- 
ma, as its source of inspiration is 
not defined, and only its effects are 
intelligible. 

As M. Simon confines himself to 
the high altitude of the intellect, his 
book has but little practical value. 
It may however encourage some in- 
tellectual workers to search into the 
problems it indicates, and thus 
generate indirectly the constructive 
ideas needed by men of action, men 
who with bleeding hands await in 
anguish a creative word from the 
intellectuals of the nation. 

D. M. C. 


Last Poems of Elinor Wylie. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 
In his Foreward to this beauti- 

fully produced book, William Rose 

Benét admits that the wisdom of its 

publication may be questioned by 

those who believe that nothing but 
an author’s best should ever be 
given to the world. He wisely de- 
cided, however, that, as many of 
Elinor Wylie’s poems were still 
only in magazines and anthologies, 
it would be safest to collect and edit 
them now, lest they should later 
appear in a less appropriate fash- 
ion. To these poems have been 
added a number that existed in 
manuscript and that have now been 
deciphered by Jane D. Wise, a feat 
which — judging from the repro- 
duction of many of the penciled 
holographs—might well have bafiled 
the poet herself. Though there is 
perhaps nothing here that adds 
much to Elinor Wylie’s reputation, 
there are things which, had some 
new poet written them, would have 
made a reputation. In any event 
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we get many valuable glimpses of 
Elinor Wylie’s method of work and 
a further insight into the nature of 
her gifts. Her mood ranges from 
the fierce irony of: 


“Be foul, be false, defend no vir- 
tuous quarrel; 

Your grateful friends will crown 
your name with laurel,” 


to the simplicity of “With a Blue 
Honey-jar Full of Flowers” : 


“Here, within this honey-jar, 
Rose and honeysuckle are; 
Keep it so, a turquoise shell 
Of sweetness like a honey-cell; 
Keep it so it may not miss 
The richer brew, being filled with 
this, 
Fresher and more exquisite 
Than wine the bees distill from it.” 


At her best, as in the poems of 
Angels and Earthly Creatures, the 
volume to which the poet had put 
the finishing touches on the day of 
her sudden death in 1928, Elinor 
Wylie has never been surpassed by 
any woman poet America has pro- 
duced. At her worst—and she 
could be very bad—she was at least 
exciting, however irritated one 
might be at unquestionable genius 
displaying itself in questionable 
literary taste. Her true element 
being fire, she rarely succeeded in 
molding and freezing that flame. 
Another way of putting it would be 
to say that her creations are chrys- 
elephantine, inlaid with ivory and 
gold. Her steel was damascened, 
her silver worked in filigree. Never 
with plain marble did she build, but 
always with marble, veined with 
crimson or green. More often it 
was lapis lazuli or even mother-of- 
pearl. The effects were astound- 
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ingly brilliant but too frequently 
with a brilliance that attracted too 
much attention to itself. In short, 
she could be byzantine or baroque, 
but rarely gothic and Doric more 
rarely. She understood this per- 
fectly well and acknowledged it in 
some of her poems. It was a defi- 
nite defect that in so much of her 
work the decoration was more than 
the structure. But when that has 
been said it must be added that, 
though we do not have here a 
“Hymn to Earth” or anything that 
equals the nineteen sonnets ad- 
dressed to “One Person,” we yet 
have in these Last Poems much that 
shows Elinor Wyie to have been a 
great poet. T. M. 


The Whole Heart. By Helen Howe. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 

Tilda. By Mark Van Doren. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
Blackout in Gretley. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. New York: Harper & Bros. 

$2.50. 
The Whole Heart is the story of 

a man who wants to be a liberal, 

but fails because he cannot keep his 

eyes off the flesh pots of the world. 

He comes home from World War L., 

tired and disillusioned, hating his 

Boston relatives, because they have 

what he would like to have and then 

turns quickly to outdoing them at 
their own game. Though the story 

Miss Howe has to tell is fairly inter- 

esting, it has been told many times 

before, and fails to convince be- 
cause the hero is too weak for the 
ideals with which she burdens him 
or for his many love affairs, and be- 
cause the medium is unreal. Jim 

Hurd, the hero, never appears, but 

is seen through the letters of four 

women who love him, Since all 
these women recognize how weak 
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he is, they would hardly let him 
escape while they pour themselves 
out on paper in a futile way, not if 
they are as wide awake as they are 
supposed to be. The climax is ap- 
palling; his mistress commits sui- 
cide when he marries a Bryn Mawr 
girl. She writes in turn to her 
friends, Sallsie, Egg, Gag, and Bug, 
telling them all about her celebrated 
husband, signing herself invariably, 
“Briggsie, with slews of love.” 


The war has supplied novelists 
with a great many unlikely stories, 
but with none more unlikely than 
the situations in the last two novels 
listed above. Tilda is a story about 
a girl who falls in love with a man 
she has watched day after day as he 
stands on the balcony of the hotel 
next door. Obsessed with memo- 
ries he cannot forget—his failure to 
reach his wife on the night their 


daughter is born—he is hiding away 
in a New York hotel, technically a 
deserter from the army, and only 
comes back to the present realities 
of life when his attention is caught 


by Tilda. Their preoccupation is 
innocent enough, but the narrative 
is hopelessly dull and the charac- 
ters never come alive. Jane Austen 
might have done something with 
this situation, but Mr. Van Doren 
is merely commenting on his char- 
acters, even when he finally brings 
them together, and although there 
is a certain charm in the character- 
ization it is unreal in the extreme, 
and as fantasy is not imaginative 
enough to hold the attention. With- 
out some inner movement the story 
falls on stony ground. 


Blackout in Gretley is a tale of 
counter espionage in a small Eng- 
lish village. Though it never cre- 
ates the illusion of reality, it has a 
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certain interest for the reader who 
likes action and might have been 
successful if Mr. Priestley had held 
his hand with the spies he brings 
together in Gretley. There is no 
sense of the quiet background of 
English village life and no sense of 
the stability which saved England 
from her enemies in the air and on 
the ground. The reader is rushed 
forward at a breathless pace; at 
every turn of the road he meets a 
spy or some other instrument of 
Nazi plotting, and though the out- 
come is obvious from the beginning 
he can take no satisfaction in that 
because of the net that is being 
spread round him as well as round 
the spies. N. E. M. 


This Time for Keeps. By John Mac- 
Cormac. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00. 

This book endeavors to give a 
popular exposition of war aims. 
Written by a veteran of the first 
world contest, it embodies the ex- 
perience of a soldier and the obser- 
vation of a newspaperman. For 
John MacCormac, a citizen of the 
United States, was born in Canada, 
married an English girl, and served 
The New York Times in London, 
Vienna and Ottawa. In this war he 
has contributed lectures for the 
Army’s Orientation Course. Mr. 
MacCormac’s volume reflects a good 
deal of this background. 

The first third of the book is 
something of a psychology manual 
for the fighting man at the front; 
the second section deals with the 
tactics and strategy of the enemy, 
while the third submits a blueprint 
for the post-war world. The service 
man, it is stated, seeks eagerly for 
information about Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia. In answering 
his questions “no effort is made to 
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evade or gloss over the internal dif- 
ficulties of the British Empire or 
the incompatibility of Communism 
with the American way of life.” 
Another topic of burning interést 
to the soldier, even more than to the 
civilian, is how long the war will 
last. The Army does not claim to 
have the answer to this question. 
But “it tells its members frankly 
that there is no reason to believe 
that this will be a short war.” It 
does not encourage them to hope for 
such short cuts to victory as civil 
conflicts in the Axis nations. 
“Stand fast or go under,” is repre- 
sented as the Army’s teaching. 

The author emphasizes how 
much the enemy nations have seized 
in the shape of raw materials. “Ger- 
many, in spite of heavy reverses on 
the Volga and in North Africa, now 
possesses the metallic essentials of 
war in almost equal share with her 
opponents.” The same nation is 
exploiting steel plants in France, 
electrochemical factories in Bel- 
gium, France and Norway, textile 
mills in Holland, shipyards in 
France, Holland and Denmark, 
armament factories in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and oil wells in Rumania. 
Obviously, the bear has to be 
caught before the skin can be re- 
divided. 

Mr. MacCormac believes that 
Japan will be a greater problem 
than Germany. The Japanese, 
elated by their easy conquests, are 
more than ever persuaded of their 
divine origin and destiny. Now 
they are striving to use race con- 
sciousness to consolidate their new- 
ly won empire. Even in a renascent 
China this factor will be important. 
Nor can nationalism in India be dis- 
regarded. But one looks in vain for 
a discussion of this subject in This 
Time for Keeps. J.P. . 
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Thawing Out the Eskimo. By Rev. 
A. G. Morice, O.M.I. Translated 
by Mary T. Laughlin. Boston, 
Mass.: The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. 

Say the Bells of Old Missions. By 
Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters. Fall, 
1942. New York: The Field Afar 
Press. 50 cents. 

No one can read Father Morice’s 
stirring pages of missionary work 
among the Eskimos without realiz- 
ing the zeal, sanctity, and patience 
under every conceivable hardship of 
Bishop Turqueil and his Oblate 
confréres, Fathers Bazin, Clabaut, 
Ducharme, Duplain, Grandin, Le- 
Blanc. The Eskimo territory 
stretches five thousand miles across 
the continent, a strip of varying 
width, sometimes no more than fifty 
miles. It runs from Western 
Alaska, past the mouths of the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers, 
includes the numerous important 
islands of the Northeast, as well as 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay and 
Greenland, and south to the boun- 
dary of Labrador. 

It was a superhuman task to win 
to the Gospel a pagan people of un- 
speakable morals, hostile to the 
newcomer and his religion, and 
scandalized by the wickedness of 
many of the Christian traders. 
Facing intense cold of 50 degrees 
below zero, traveling days together 
without food or fire, waiting years 
for their first converts, and faced 
with the bitter opposition of Prot- 
estant evangelists and native sor- 
cerers, these valiant missionaries 
never became discouraged. Their 
boats might founder in the ice, their 
mission houses and churches be 
burned, their lives threatened when 
they denounced the Eskimos’ vices 
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of easy divorce, the lending of 
wives, or suicide in sickness and 
accident — still undismayed, they 
prayed to their patron, St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, and time and time again 
she answered their prayers. 

We know of no book which gives 
a better grasp of the Eskimo—his 
mentality, his superstitions, his im- 
morality, his language, his dress, 
his cuisine, his life in the igloo, his 
hunting and fishing, his loyalty to 
the faith once it has been grasped. 


The oldest missions in the United 
States are the missions of New 
Mexico, which antedate those of 
California by more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years. They were 
built by the Franciscans who came 
with Juan de Ofate in 1598. In 
three centuries many a legend, re- 
told by Miss DeHuff in the second 
book listed above, has been asso- 
ciated with these old churches, illus- 
trating the intimate connection of 
religious thought and practice with 
the Indians’ daily life, and adding 
warmth and color to their faith. For 
example, tradition has it that at 
Taos the coffin of Father Padilla 
rose from its resting place beneath 
the altar to rebuke the Indians for 
dancing in the church; that at Los 
Lentes, Father Docher’s scapular 
stopped a flood from destroying the 
church; that at the Loretto Acad- 
emy in Santa Fé St. Joseph built 
their famous stairway, and so on. 
The book closes with a list of the 
New Mexico missions, and of the 
annual feast-day observances in the 
pueblos. 


Two volumes of Maryknoll Mission 
Letters are published every year. 
Hitherto they have dealt with the 
peaceful, everyday happenings of 
the missioner and his flock. The 
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present series differs from its pre- 
decessors inasmuch as it deals with 
the repercussions of the war on our 
missions in China, the Philippines 
and Hawaii. We read of the bravery 
of Father William Cummings con- 
tinuing his prayers, to quiet the 
patients in a hospital bombed by the 
Japs, after he had been severely 
wounded; of Father John Tierney, 
born in Ireland and adopted by 
Uncle Sam, trying his best to prove 
his passport valid; of Fathers 
Smith and North taking charge of 
196 lepers after a thrilling escape 
from Macao; we read that in China 
today a one cent pencil costs:a dol- 
lar, a ten cent bottle of ink, $3.50; 
shoes, $35.00 a pair; shirts, $10.00; 
a cake of soap, $2.00. The Mary- 
knoll priests and sisters face pov- 
erty and every sort of hardship 
without a murmur. We who read 
these letters should open our purses 
wide, and give them the aid they 
sorely need. We have every reason 
to be proud of their splendid record 
for Christ the King. B. L. C. 


Liturgy and Personality. By Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
This volume, one of the Golden 

Measure series, considers the rela- 

tion between the Liturgy and holi- 

ness. Known to the learned world 
through his professional activity in 
four universities, Munich, Vienna, 

Toulouse and Fordham, and to the 

readers of spiritual books by his 

matchless little works, In Defense 
of Purity and Marriage, the author 
now gives us a book that reveals 
the Liturgy as an immense reser- 
voir of latent sanctifying energy. 

The following chapter headings will 

give an idea of the freshness of his 

approach to his subject, “The Lit- 
urgy and the Vocation of Man,” 
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“The Spirit of Communion in the 
Liturgy,” “The Spirit of Reverence 
in the Liturgy,” “The Spirit of Re- 
sponse-to- Value in the Liturgy,” 
“The Spirit of Discretio in the Lit- 
urgy,” and “The Classical Spirit in 
the Liturgy.” 

These pages will stimulate the 
aspirations and wisely guide the ef- 
forts of souls dedicated to the pur- 
suit of holiness—although the 
reader must be prepared to en- 
counter abstract ideas not always 
crystal clear. The reservations 
made in the opening pages hardly 
provide sufficient counter-balance to 
some exaggerated statements which 
seem to exclude the possibility of 
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arriving at perfection by any other 
means than the Liturgy. Nor is it 
easy to follow the sentence: “But in 
each saint, reflecting the image of 
Christ in a new light, the spirit of 
the Liturgy lives not necessarily in 
his teachings or in the forms of de- 
votion introduced by him but in his 
sanctity and in the fact of being a 
saint” (p. 9). Nevertheless, Dr. von 
Hildebrand has given us a valuable 
work which will enable those who 
know “how to read a book,” to in- 
tensify their participation in the 
liturgical life of the Church. It is 
very evidently the fruit not only of 
profound study but of deep inner 
experience. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Spanish Confessions: 
How to Hear Them. By Rev. John 
B. Sheerin, C.S.P. and Rev. Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P. (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $1.00). Some eight- 
een years ago, in response to a need 
among priests ministering to our 
large Catholic population, Father 
McSorley published his successful 
Italian Confessions. Now, in col- 
laboration with one of his younger 
brethren, he supplies a like help for 
priests who have the care of Span- 
ish-speaking parishioners. Spanish 
Confessions is a cleverly designed 
little manual, compact and practi- 
cal, which will enable the average 
priest without any previous knowl- 
edge of the language, to hear con- 
fessions, carry on a conversation 
with a parishioner wishing to have 
a marriage validated, a funeral ar- 
ranged, or the like. 

When Ye Pray, Pray Ye Thus. By 
Rev. Joseph Strugnell (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.00). This aid to the teaching of 
religion —epitomizing the content 


of many volumes—comes as the 
fruit of the author’s long experience 
in the catechetical field, and shows 
how truly the instruction of the 
young in religious faith and prac- 
tice is to him, a labor of love. The 
text is comprehensive and so ar- 
ranged as to stimulate the visual 
memory; and it is enriched by line 
drawings, apt, simple, numerous. 
Fortunate will be the young people 
trained by a teacher following the 
plan here developed. 

Liturgical Worship. By Joseph A. 
Jungmann, S.J. (New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet Co. $1.25). The book 
named above—an outgrowth of lec- 
tures given to the Institute of 
Priests at the Canisianum in Inns- 
bruck in 1938—traces the princi- 
ples of design upon which the Lit- 
urgy has been formed and discusses 
the developments that have taken 
place in accord with those princi- 
ples. Brief and simple for all its 
scholarship, it conveys fairly well a 
general idea of the nature of the 
liturgical prayer in which the 





anointed representative of the peo- 
ple embodies the lofty ideas which 
may be described as the framework 
of the Mystical Body. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A History of So- 
cial Thought. By Paul Hanly Fur- 
fey (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75). For a long time one of the 
gravest needs of students has been 
a reliable guide to the “orthodoxy” 
of widely circulated social theories 
described in lectures and textbooks. 
The volume named above provides 
such a guide, taking up the better 
known expressions of social thought 
throughout the centuries, and tell- 
ing how they look to a man well 
trained both in theology and in 
modern science. Necessarily, with- 
in the compass of one slight vol- 
ume, the author has had to leave 
much unsaid, and to be sparing of 
words in what he does say; yet he 
not only provides the reader with 
a Catholic judgment, but he also 
skillfully epitomizes the history of 
social theorizing. He does not ex- 
aggerate in affirming that the man 
well grounded in the history of so- 
cial thought “is equipped to appre- 
ciate and criticize his contemporary 
society”; and there are compara- 
tively few who will not be better 
grounded after reading these pages 
than before. One may form a good 
idea of the unique and practically 
valuable nature of this long awaited 
book by turning—even rapidly — 
over the pages of the bibliographical 
essay, and then reading the final 
sections in chapters XIII.-XVII. 

The Man Who Made News. A Bi- 
ography of James Gordon Bennett, 
Sr. By Oliver Carlson (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50). 
Many aspects of nineteenth cen- 
tury America may be viewed in this 
thoroughly readable, if inevitably 
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sketchy, account of the tough-mind- 
ed Scot, who founded the New York 
Herald. His journalistic career was 
tireless, unscrupulous, and unique, 
even in that sphere of unique 
careers; and his experiences were 
worthy of a commando turned pi- 
rate. He followed a code entirely 
of his own making, or rather was 
uninhibited by the restrictions of 
any code at all; he challenged the 
world, the Church, and the devil, to 
keep him from pursuing any path 
he chose; and he gave the public a 
new notion of the depth to which 
vicious journalism can descend, 
bringing upon himself the attacks 
of other editors, not less vulgar and 
unfair. Son of a devout Catholic 
family, he devoted much energy to 
a long, bitter, and conscienceless 
campaign against Catholicism, but 
sought readmission to the Church 
on his deathbed; and he left behind 
him a name, not respected indeed, 
but sure to be long remembered. 
Mr. Carlson, undertaking nothing 
like research, publishes merely the 
record of events as he finds it, with- 
out fear or favor. He would have 
proved himself a better craftsman, 
had he attached a date to the items 
he quotes from newspapers. 
Fundamentals of Plant Science. By . 
Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co. $4.25). Al- 
though designed primarily as a 
textbook to cover a full year’s work 
in general college botany, Sister 
Mary Ellen has presented her sub- 
ject in such manner that it will also 
absorb the average reader who de- 
sires to increase or refresh his 
knowledge as well as to investigate 
the primary and all important role 
that plants play in the mysteries of 
nature. While technical terminol- 
ogy cannot be avoided in-such a 
volume, the nomenclature of flow- 
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ers and the language of the botanist 
has been so skillfully introduced 
that it can be easily assimilated. 
Valuable tabulations, graphic mat- 
ter and excellent illustrations are 
included together with a compre- 
hensive glossary and many foot- 
notes all of which tend to simplify 
the easy reading of the text. At the 
end of each chapter are “Sugges- 
tions for Investigation and Discus- 
sion” that, together with suggested 
reading, give instructor, student or 
general reader, the assurance that 
he has correctly interpreted the 
text. The material suggested for 
investigation embraces alternative 
species of plants so that one or 
more will be found accessible in any 
given locality. In addition the vol- 
ume has been painstakingly in- 
dexed by Marie Lillian Kurtenacker, 
M.A., to whom the author makes 
grateful and well merited acknowl- 
edgment. Altogether, a fine work 
in a field in which too little has been 
written by modern Catholic schol- 
ars. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Spirit of Frederic Ozanam, extracts 
from his writings selected by a 
Brother of St. Vincent de Paul; 
Prophecy, by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J.; 
Science: Providence: Prayer, by a 
Layman; The Nazi Creed and Catholi- 
cism, by Irene Marinoff; A Good 
Catholic Life in the Navy, Royal 
Marines, and W. R. N. S., by Very 
Rev. Dunstan Dobbins, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Chaplain, R. N.) (6 cents each); 
Womanhood: An Address to Men of 
the Forces, by Margaret Fletcher (2 
cents); Leaflets: Statement on Edu- 
cation, by the Catholic Hierarchy of 
England and Wales; Letter to Par- 
ents, from His Eminence Cardinal 
Hinsley (1 cent) (London: Catholic 
Truth Society). Priest’s Saturday 
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Series: No. 3, Priest’s Saturday and 
the Sick (10 cents), No. 4, Priest’s 
Saturday and the Children, by P. 
Willibrord Menke, S.D.S., translat- 
ed by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S.; No. 5, 
Priest’s Saturday and Catholic Ac- 
tion, by Rev. Guido Hegele, S.D.S., 
translated by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society of the 
Divine Word. 5 cents each). The 
Last Supper Every Day, by Valen- 
tine Long, O.F.M. (5 cents); The 
Parent-Educator, Vol. IV., Teaching 
Honesty in the Home (for Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, 20 
cents) (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press). 

The Mass Is Life, by Rev. George 
J. Haye (5 cents); Our Parish, with 
Discussion Club Text, prepared for 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine by Rev. H. A. Reinhold; The 
Reformation, Causes and Conse- . 
quences, by Rev. John A. O’Brien 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 10 
cents each). The Great Prayer Now 
in Time of War, with reflections and 
devotions, by James A. Kleist, S.J. 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 5 
cents). Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 
Were They Fooled?—Did They Lie? 
(New York: America Press. 10 
cents). 

Who Is Jesus?, by Rev. Frederick 
A. Houck; The Church of Christ, 
Inc., by Rev. Richard Ginder; My 
Name Is Written in His Heart, by 
Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J.; Until 
Death Do Us Part, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien; Together in Christ, by Rev. 
Edward L. Heston, C.S.C.; Comics, 
by Sister Mary Clare, S.N.D. (Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 10 cents each). 

A Novena to the Little Flower, for 
Peace and Victory, by Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S.J. (Cragsmoor, N. 
Y.: Vista Maria Press). War-Time 
Prayers for Those at Home, edited 
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by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley (Buf- 
falo: Foster & Stewart Publishing 
Corporation). Trinity in Unity, by 
James M. Egan, O.P. (New York: 
National Headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society. 5 cents). The Lit- 
urgy and Victim Souls, by Dr. P. 
Raphael Rossmann, O.S.B., Abbey 
of Seckau, Austria, translated by 
the editor of Sponsa Regis (College- 
ville, Minn.: Sponsa Regis. 5 cents). 

Library List of 10,000 Books and 
Pamphlets, 19th Edition, compiled 
by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 
(New York: The Catholic Unity 
League. 30 cents). Some Questions 
as to Interdenominational Co-opera- 
tion, by John LaFarge, S.J., re- 
printed from Theological Studies. 
Headline Books: Mexico, the Making 
of a Nation, by Hubert Herring; 
America’s Battlefronts, by Frederick 
Gruin; East and West of Suez, by 
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John S. Badeau (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association. 25 cents 
each). 
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